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Notes of the Week 


és HE fight for the Abbey Division of Westminster 
was one of the most exciting contests in the his- 
tory of London politics; and that is the best that 
can be said for it—except that the Conservative candi- 
date won. Mr. Churchill very nearly got in; every 
use was made of his personality and prestige ; and Mr. 
Otho Nicholson is to be congratulated very warmly 
indeed on having, as a mere tyro, vanquished, even 
though by so narrow a majority as 43, so formidable an 
opponent as Mr. Churchill. The attack of the latter 
on the Conservative vote was (owing to initial misman- 
agement which we have already pointed out) a purely 
piratical one. For a man calmly to announce ‘‘ I am a 
Liberal ” and then ask for Conservative votes because 
Liberal constituencies are closed against him is, of 
course, courageous. It is also Churchillian to the point 
of sublimity. 


CONSERVATIVE ORGANIZATION 

People are tired of being told the ‘‘ lessons ” of elec- 
tions; but there is a double lesson in Westminster—a 
lesson in the Conservative victory no less than in the 
narrow escape from defeat. The old matter of organi- 
zation to which we shall continue to return again 
and again, was badly mishandled. Mr. Churchill’s cam- 
paign was urgent and spirited; the Conservative battle 
was badly staffed. | No Conservative canvasser ap- 
peared in the offices of this Review, although it is 
situated next door to Mr. Winston Churchill’s offices, 
and would have gladly helped the Conservative organi- 
zation. Similar comments have been made publicly by 
various people having residences or business premises 
in the Abbey Division. In one sense the Conservatives 
deserved to lose the election and Mr. Churchill deserved 
to win it. We are extremely glad that neither got their 
deserts. 


SINGAPORE 


We deal elsewhere with the subject of Singapore 
in its relation to the Dominions and the Empire at 


the Prime Minister’s announcement concerning it, 
made in the House of Commons on Tuesday, can 
hardly be exaggerated. It was a very frank state- 
ment. Mr. MacDonald did not deny that in abandon- 
ing the project of a base at Singapore the Government 
was running a certain risk, and that the subject might 
have to be reconsidered; but said they preferred in 
the meantime to make a “ gesture’’ of friendliness 
and pacifism, in the hope of leading the rest of the 
world into the way of peace. 


THE GREAT GAMBLE 


Here, then, the Socialist Government has come out 
into the open. They are prepared to gamble with 
Empire security, with the commercial existence of 
England and the very bread of its inhabitants, on the 
chance of—what? The fact that the benefit of 
universal peace would be incalculably great aggravates 
rather than mitigates the iniquity of this speculation. 
It is always the plea of the gambler, when he stakes 
his home and the bread of his wife and children, that 
if only he wins they will be comfortable for life. Rosyth 
was similarly gambled away by a Government which 
actually wished Germany not to believe that we were 
silly enough to think about ‘‘ naval defences.’’ To re- 
establish it, all too late, cost an amount in blood and 
treasure that would have been the equivalent of a 
whole war twenty years ago. England has her duty 
in the Pacific, her post of honour there which the 
Dominions look to her faithfully to guard. If we give 
up Singapore we abandon our post. 


PLAYING FOR TIME 


In the remarkable recovery of the franc and in his 
victory, conclusive if hardly won, in the Senate, 
M. Poincaré has achieved a double triumph. Early in 
the week he was eulogized by the Paris Press as the 
saviour of France, but already a reaction is setting 
in. It is being perceived that the rise in the value of 
the currency has been engineered at a cost that leaves 
the financial position worse in reality than it was be- 
fore, and that the political crisis has not been resolved 
but merely postponed. In a.word M. Poincaré’s 


large. Here we would remark that the importance of 


triumph is of a temporary, not permanent, character. 
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But it may be sufficient to make him harden his heart 
—if such a phrase may be applied to so rigid a nature 
as his—in the pursuit of his uncompromising policy. 
There is, however, a hint to the opposite effect in a 
statement, which has some authority behind it, that 
the credit given to France by Messrs. Morgans, of New 
York, was contingent on his acceptance of the findings 
of the Expert Committees. We shall see very soon. 


THE WELTER OF GERMAN POLITICS 


On the Continent May is going to be a highly 
critical month, as during it not only the French but 
the German elections will be held. For each, some of 
the issues are confused, but in both interest chiefly 
centres in the Franco-German controversy, which be- 
fore that time should have reached the fresh stage 
made by the reports of the Expert Committees. In 
France the elections will swing to the Left, in Ger- 
many to the Right, unless all signs fail. The Reich- 
stag has been dissolved, and the various German 
Parties are already conducting vigorous campaigns, 
on which the Ludendorff trial is having some singular 
effects; for instance, the Centre Party finds in the 
general’s speeches a strong argument against the 
Nationalists, who, it declares, must be fought tooth 
and nail to prevent a religious war breaking out in 
Germany! For the moment Dr. Stresemann is rather 
under a cloud, because most of his followers have left 
him, and in the welter of German politics there is no 
saying what strange, perhaps unexpected, figure or 
figures will emerge into prominence. 


THE FLIGHT FROM EGYPT 


The letters exchanged between the Prime Minister 
and Zaghlul Pasha resemble those which have passed 
between Mr. MacDonald and M. Poincaré, inasmuch 
as they leave things very much as they were. It is 
notable that the demand for complete independence 
persists in Egypt, and that there is coupled with it 
the claim to full possession of the Sudan. Elsewhere 
a well-informed correspondent explains the need Egypt 
has for protection, and comments on the general situa- 
tion. The Sudan is one of the ‘‘ reserved ’’ subjects 
which have still to be discussed and settled, but we 
cannot suppose that there is the least likelihood that 
even Mr. MacDonald will hand over the Sudan to 
Egypt. For one thing, the political status of the 
Sudan is quite different from that of Egypt, and, for 
another, the Sudanese, who dislike the Egyptians, 
greatly prefer British to Egyptian rule. Meanwhile 
all the British either have left or are leaving the posts 
they occupied in the Egyptian service. Egypt as a 
career for a Briton appears to be finished. 


IS THERE A CALIPH? 


Is the Caliphate really vacant? Abdul Mejid main- 
tains he is still Caliph, and Indian Moslems appear to 
concur. But King Hussein has been proclaimed Caliph 
by the Arabs of the Hejaz, Transjordania, and Iraq. 
The Mufti of Mecca saluted him as Caliph before the 
pilgrims who had come from all parts of the Moslem 
world, and they seemed to approve. These develop- 
ments have, however, brought into the controversy 
Hussein’s life-long enemy Sultan Ibn Saud, of Nejd- 
Hasa, whose death was erroneously reported some 
months ago. In a letter published in Cairo on Tues- 
day Saud charges Hussein with trying to coerce the 
other Emirs into accepting him as King of Arabia, 
and this, says Saud, is ‘‘ what none of us will do.”’ 
The meaning of this is that Saud, the head of the 
Wahabis and the most powerful of Arab princes, will 
not recognize Hussein as Caliph. The only thing that 
has kept Saud from attacking and probably destroy- 
ing Hussein, has been the subvention paid to him by 
Britain to preserve peace. Is this still being paid? 


VOTES FOR GIRLS 


Turkey is engaged in discussing its new Constitu- 
tion, and the Angora Assembly has already passed 
some twenty clauses of it. The determination to be as 
Western as possible, which was probably the chief 
reason for the abolition of the Caliphate, is very 
evident. In some ways the Turks are more Western 
than the West itself. For, under Article X of the Con- 
stitution, every Turk, male or female, who is eighteen 
years of age, is entitled to vote in the Parliamentary 
elections. Giving girls of eighteen a vote indicates 
how the feminist movement has gained ground in the 
Turkey of the Harem. On the other hand, the Turks 
are not yet ready for women members of their Parlia- 
ment, Article XI prescribing that each deputy must 
be a male and at least thirty years of age. But the 
logic of votes for women is the woman deputy, and 
doubtless that, too, will come in Turkey as elsewhere. 
But what a changed Turkey it is! 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


The Government of India has taken the only course 
open to it after the rejection of the Budget by the 
Assembly and ‘‘ certified’’ it. Meanwhile an even 
sharper lesson is being taught the Swarajists in one of 
the Provinces, for Lord Lytton has explained in Bengal 
that financial obstruction can only result in the starva- 
tion of what are described as the ‘‘ nation-building ”’ 
departments. The Government is legally entitled and 
morally bound to carry on the essential part of its 
work, and can do so independently of the legislature. 
But it is not bound to provide for social reform the 
funds which the legislature has denied to it. If all the 
Provinces act as Bengal means to, the Swarajists will 
indeed be taught the folly of obstruction by being 
shown that they can paralyze only those activities of 
the British Raj which they themselves desire to be 
continued. 


A STRANGE DECISION 


Strangely little attention has been given in England 
to the extraordinary report of the special Commission 
of Jurists to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Janina and Corfu incidents. The report deals with 
the interpretation of the Covenant, and it is not too 
much to say that it goes a long way to render the 
Covenant nugatory, for it actually facilitates such 
action as that which took place at Corfu, and indeed 
authorizes the taking of territorial sanctions not con- 
stituting acts of war. It advises the Council of the 
League against intervening in disputes which are 
already being dealt with by another jurisdiction, or to 
refer them again to that jurisdiction. This is the same 
as saying that any Great Power may safely ignore 
the League altogether, if it pleases to do so. That the 
small nations regard this report with indignation is 
not surprising, and no doubt a good deal more will be 
heard of the matter. 


VENIZELOS AND GREECE 


Since M. Venizelos left Athens the situation in 
Greece has improved. This seems a little paradoxical, 
but probably the reason is that many of the Greeks 
regarded him as more of a partisan than a statesman, 
and therefore were unwilling to accept his leadership. 
Be this as it may, it is certainly the case that the new 
Government is meeting with success in its negotiations 
for reconciliation, and that at last there are hopes of 
internal peace, though no doubt the extremists, whether 
monarchist or republican, will do their utmost to de- 
feat them. It is an encouraging sign that the Govern- 


ment feels strong enough to authorize the return to 
Greece of General Metaxas, the exiled leader of the 
Monarchist Party, with whom perhaps it will make a 
deal for buying the abdication of the King, a proposal 
that finds not a few supporters among the Greeks. 
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THE RUSSIAN TYRANTS 

Scarcely five weeks have passed since Alexei Ivano- 
vitch Rykoff was chosen to succeed Lenin as head of 
the Soviet, and already he has suffered eclipse. When 
he was appointed we remarked that he was not a com- 
manding figure at Moscow, and that the real power 
would continue to be exercised by Stalin, Kameneff, 
and Zinovieff, the triumvirate who had held the reins 
during Lenin’s illness. They very soon came to the 
conclusion that Rykoff could be dispensed with, and 
they have exiled him to Tiflis, where Trotsky for some 
time past has been living in semi-confinement. With 
Dzerjinsky, the chief of the dreadful Cheka, as their 
instrument, the triumvirate have now concentrated in 
their hands all power in Russia—and the proletariat 
has none whatever. 


THE TROUBLE IN THE SHIPYARDS 


That the Federation of Engineering and Shipbuild- 
ing Trades cannot control sectional action was proved 
disastrously at the time of the boilermakers’ dispute. 
It has now been shown that neither can it check action 
by the workers in general in particular localities. At 
Southampton until the eleventh hour its representative 
officials were not even able to get directly to the men; 
they were almost to the end in the humiliating position 
of discussing matters only with the local strike leaders, 
whose treatment of them was contemptuous. South- 
ampton may not have struck the death-blow at the 
principle of collective bargaining, but it has at least 
made it clear that very little reliance can be placed on 
any bargain made with the Federation. The principle 
will have to be restored to resrect. There is no 
alternative to it. But meanwhile 00,000 men will be 
locked out in consequence of the action of some 6,000. 


THE STRIKE SEASON 


The industrial ultimatum has become a regular part 
of the day’s news. Each morning we learn that some 
body of occasional workers has intimated its intention 
of going on strike unless this, that or the other is con- 
ceded by a fixed date. As we go to press, we are on 
the eve of a strike of London’s transport workers, who 
want 8s. a week, and want it at once. So far tactics 
of this kind have been fairly successful, but the public 
is being educated in doing without the conveniences 
and amenities of life and realizing that very few things 
fall truly within the category of necessities. The war 
taught us that a darkened London was not quite in- 
tolerable, and the present congestion of the streets 
conduces to a feeling that streets without public 
vehicles might have their advantages. We are acquir- 
ing philosophy and endurance, and when our education 
has gone a little further we may astonish the black- 
mailers of society by bidding them strike as often as 
they choose. 


WATCH THE WIZARD 


In the absence through indisposition of Mr. Asquith 
from his place on the Liberal front bench the leader- 
ship of the Party should naturally fall to Mr. Lloyd 
George. But Mr. Lloyd George has not chosen to as- 
sume that réle regularly, and rumour is busy with the 
reason. His silence during the two cruiser debates has 
been particularly remarked upon, fer the majority of 
Liberals were against the cruiser programme, forming 
a forlorn little minority in opposition to Conservatives 
and the bulk of Labour. There were, however, twenty- 
four Liberals who differed from their colleagues, and 
these, we may hazard the guess, supply the clue to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s silence. There might have been 
twenty-five; but it is little more than three months 
since Liberalism, with much beating of drums, was 
‘*reunited.’’ Besides, the result of the Abbey election 
was not then declared; and, now that it has been de- 


clared and Mr. Churchill happily defeated, Mr. Lloyd 
George is likely still to hold his hand. 
Centre Party ghost is not laid. 


But the 


WEMBLEY ON SUNDAYS? 


The question of the Sunday opening of the British 
Empire Exhibition, which is causing heated con- 
troversy, is one that particularly requires consideration 
from a detached point of view. We should be the last 
to oppose seven-day opening from the puritan stand- 
point, of which there is nowadays too much evidence. 
There is, indeed, much to be said for the opening on 
Sundays of the purely serious side of the Exhibition, 
as museums and other educational institutions are 
opened, even though that must of necessity entail Sun- 
day work, and, in the case of Wembley, a great deal of 
it. For the opening of the amusement side, however, 
there would appear to us to be less excuse. There is 
neither benefit nor genuine pleasure to be extracted 
from the garish and noisome excitement of side-shows 
which cannot be obtained more satisfactorily and with 
less inducement to extravagance through the normal 
channels of Sunday recreation. In these days of 
clamorous turmoil and nervous exhaustion one day of 
rest from the hurdy-gurdy of existence is something to 
be prized. 


BROADCASTING PURE ENGLISH 


The Poet Laureate has made a very valuable prac- 
tical suggestion. He wishes broadcasting to be used 
for the spread of the rightly pronounced word, and 
opens up to us the prospect of the invisible speaker 
becoming the standard authority on how our language 
should be spoken. Already, we believe, a certain 
amount of good has been done to those who listen in, 
for the anonymous and unseen distributors of news 
from ‘“‘ 2 LO”? have agreeable voices and an evident 
desire to treat English with respect. Performance 
may sometimes fall a little below ambition, but some 
good and very little harm has been done so far. It 
remains only to employ fine, scrupulous but unpedantic 
speakers of English wherever broadcasting is under- 
taken, and error will be corrected in the manner least 
wounding to popular feelings 


BLOCK MIGRATION 


The imminent departure of a further instalment of 
five hundred migrants from the bleak and frigid 
Hebrides to the more friendly atmosphere of a Domi- 
nion is an encouraging sign that the sanest of all 
methods of migration is to continue. This is ob- 
viously the right plan, whereby the migrants are 
enabled to establish themselves among a substantial 
body of friends and relations, instead of, as is the 
case with diffuse and unorganized migration, find- 
ing themselves strangers in the land of Ham. The old 
Irish Plantations, though indefensible in their object, 
were admirable in their method, and Ulster to-day 
presents a prosperous example of the permanence and 
success of block migration. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE” 


The death of Sir Frederick Bridge in his eightieth 
year is a pathetic reminder of the way in which a man 
whose life has been full of activity may in old age even 
outlive himself. Sir Frederick’s real death was when 
he left Westminster Abbey, where, as organist for 
forty years, he had woven a golden thread of music 
through the national pageantry and religion for well- 
nigh half a century. He was an industrious rather 
than a great musician, a craftsman rather than an 
artist; but his enthusiasm and his industry did more 
in his generation for English music than has been 
accomplished by many a profound scholar or inspired 
artist. He was everybody’s friend, and it is perhaps 
because he was entirely typical of the musical life of 
his time that we have no one quite like him to repre- 
sent music in England to-day. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE 
‘* T am a Liberal.”—Mr, Winston Churchill 
in his Westminster Election Address. 


ARLIAMENT, none will deny, is the poorer 
Pe: being without Mr. Winston Churchill. We 

ourselves shall always be among the first 
to pay tribute to his great abilities and to 
his industry and energy in administering the 
affairs of State. But this in no way compro 
mises our opposition to his attitude in the 
Westminster election, and nothing that he said or 
did during his campaign has lessened our disapproval 
of his candidature or our distrust of his intentions if 
elected. So far as his candidature is concerned, that 
is now a matter of history; but it may not be inoppor- 
tune to recall that Mr. Churchill chose the very 
moment when Conservatives throughout the country 
were calling for the ‘‘ democratization ’’ of their party 
machine to attempt to impose himself autocratically 
upon the constituency against the wishes of the local 
association. One of the elementary conditions of 
democratization must certainly be freedom of choice in 
the matter of Parliamentary candidates by the local 
organizations: revolt against this principle led during 
the short life of the last Parliament to three successive 
and significant defeats at by-elections. Mr. Churchill’s 
action, therefore, made a singularly unfortunate dénoue- 
ment to his new career as a supporter of the Con- 
servative Party. The Westminster Constitutional As- 
sociation, unsatisfied with his pretensions, nominated 
their own Conservative candidate; whereupon the 
prodigal, to prove the sincerity of his new allegiance, 
deliberately split the Conservative vote in the con- 
stituency and, by his persistence in disregarding the 
wishes alike of local and central headquarters, 
achieved at least the appearance of disunity in the 
national ranks of the Party, and brought it within 
43 votes of defeat. There are, we venture to 
think, more convincing ways of expressing one’s 
desire to promote Conservative interests. 

Although Mr. Churchill appealed to the Conserva- 
tives of Westminster for their votes he did not call 
himself a Conservative. Anxious to make the best of 
both worlds he claimed alike the approval of Lord Bal- 
four and Mr. Brockway, his Socialist opponent, while 
disclaiming for himself allegiance to either of the very 
diverse creeds which these two gentlemen profess. In 
his election address he specifically stated that he is a 
Liberal ; and that would seem an inadequate reason for 
appealing for Conservative votes. Mr. Churchill is a 
national figure who ought to be in Parliament and 
could get there almost whenever he chose. Why then 
should he exhibit such indecent haste, and choose a 
constituency in which, while professing to espouse the 
Conservative cause (not, of course, as a Conservative, 
but as a Liberal; do not let us misunderstand him) he 
came near to shattering that Party’s chances of suc- 
cess? The truth would seem to be—however reluctant 
we are to admit it—that Mr. Winston Churchill be- 
longs to no party but his own. His is a one man band. 
He counsels Liberals at Burnley to support a Tory, 
and Tories at Westminster to support himself—a con- 
fessed Liberal. He calls himself anti-Socialist, and 
so he is; but still more than anti-Socialist he is pro- 
Centre Party. 

“~And if it were to establish itself in Parliament, what 
would his Centre Party do? Let Conservatives 
make no mistake. It would seek to complete the 
disintegration of Liberalism and attempt to split Con- 
servatism. Then, gathering to its bosom the unfaith- 
ful elements of both parties, it would shuffle off the skin 
of dissimulation and burst upon a disillusioned country 
in the bright hues of Coalition. Only it would not call 
itself by so inconvenient a name. The old plot, more 
than once frustrated, has never been abandoned. 
Anti-Socialism is now its cry, but its aim is personal 
ascendancy; principle plays a loud part in its argu- 
ment, but personality is its prime motive force. Con- 


servatives must be on their guard against this specious 
and subversive movement. Liberal disruption was ac. 
complished, but the gods are still athirst; and whether 
his name be Lloyd George or Birkenhead or Churchill, 
there lurks in the background a man, desirous for power 
before all things, ready to step forward and seize the 
prizes of opportunism and intrigue. 

The pretext is the menace of Socialism, which affords 
an opportunity for the demagogue at once easy and 
spectacular. Examined closely, at all events in the 
light of such argument as was propounded by Mr. 
Churchill in his campaign, it does not amount to very 
much; and in any case a merely ‘“‘ anti” attitude is 
unlikely in the long run to be fruitful. It is true that 
on the day before the poll Mr. Churchill issued a hastily 
improvised programme of reform, but the fact remains 
that he fought the election entirely on ground which 
was negative and not constructive. Mr. Churchill may 
possibly see himself as some budding Mussolini, 
and in order to justify the réle be compelled to exag- 
gerate the menace against which he is the heaven-sent 
saviour. Socialism is a very real danger, but it cannot 
be fought thus, and his method of attack is the more 
mischievous in that it has the effect of making political 
divisions coincident with class divisions and of ferment- 
ing class warfare. That, we believe, is the last thing 
Mr. Churchill desires, but it is what, if he had his 
way, he would inevitably achieve. There are several 
ways of fighting Socialism, and two of the worst ways 
are by splitting the Conservative Party (its only real 
opponent) and by preaching a negative creed. Mr. 
Churchill, in his return towards Conservatism, has tried 
to foree a side entrance at Westminster. He had much 
better go in through the front door of the Carlton Club 
and an election campaign in which he will fight a Social- 
ist and not a Conservative. 


EMPIRE OR PARTY? 


HE decision to abandon the Singapore scheme is 

an error the full extent of which remains unap- 

preciated even by the severest of its critics. In 
dropping the scheme the Government have not only 
flouted the opinion of their naval advisers and bitterly 
disappointed Australia and New Zealand. They have 
not only placed an immense amount of British sea- 
borne trade in danger. Over and above all this, they 
have thrown away what no one, even among their op- 
ponents, seems to have perceived—the sole means of 
ensuring that the India of the future shall contain a 
British garrison. The Government, in short, have 
sacrificed not only a naval base at Singapore itself, 
but also a military base in India. 

We are not at all sure that the second and less. ob- 
vious error will not eventually be more damaging to 
the Empire than the first, which is plain to all instructed 
eyes and lamented by all competent opinion. The gar- 
risoning of India with white troops, of whom some 
70,000 have hitherto been found absolutely necessary, 
is the condition alike of local and of Imperial security. 
But under the new conditions in that country the in- 
veterate hostility of Indian politicians to Army expendi- 
ture is for the first time becoming effective, and what 
is even more serious the police duties quite frequently 
assigned to the troops in times of civil disturbance 
are becoming morally impossible. The new India is 
neither disposed to pay for the upkeep of anything like 
70,000 white soldiers nor able to reckon on British 
acquiescence in their future use to enforce non-British 
and even anti-British notions of law, order, and justice 
as between caste and caste. Home Ruling India could 
be prevailed upon to maintain a large British garrison 
only if by so doing it secured certain moral and material 
advantages which it values. Now one of those advan- 
tages would or might have been equal partnership with 
Australia and New Zealand, arising out of co-operation 
in a system of defence based as to naval force on Singa- 
pore and as to military force on India. Another would 
have been protection at sea for India’s immense trade, 
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which a single enemy vessel was able temporarily to 
paralyze in the late war, and which is no more protected 
now than it was then. The abandonment of Singapore 
sweeps away the only hope of a Home Ruling India 
adequately garrisoned by white troops and willingly 
joined to the Dominions in a system of reciprocal 
defence. 

To cast away this chance was nothing for the Gov- 
ernment, since its members were altogether ignorant 
of this possibility of the Singapore scheme. But the 
other benefits have been sacrificed with open eyes and 
on what we are assured was a careful calculation. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, we gather, is the last person to 
question the strategic merits of Singapore. He admits 
that Singapore is precisely the spot on which a system 
of defence for the East should centre. He doubts, not 
Singapore, or the sincerity of Australia’s and New Zea- 
land’s approval of the scheme, or the feasibility of out- 
lay on the work, but the expediency of moving hand or 
foot in self-defence in a world full of suspicion. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, if we rightly under- 
stand him, the essential thing is, not to provide for the 
safety of the Empire, but to establish beyond dispute 
the sincerity of the Labour Party. May we venture to 
suggest that there is involved something even more 
important than the sincerity of the party Mr. Mac- 
Donald leads? 

The value of Great Britain’s participation in any un- 
derstanding or agreement depends primarily on her 
ability to discharge her responsibilities under it—to 
deter or punish those who would violate it. Impotence 
really does detract from authority, and for the British 
Empire to give away or refrain from utilizing strategic 
advantages is not the best method of acquiring influ- 
ence in international affairs. It is, no doubt, well to avoid 
arousing suspicions, but it is also well to abstain from 
awakening the hopes of competition. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald seems to have given no thought to the elemen- 
tary truth that a slackening of pace may be a most 
powerful incentive to a rival to put on a spurt. In the 
East, our chief rival is impelled to expand. The popu- 
lation of Japan presses on the land even more than 
statistics of density would suggest, for considerable 
areas in the islands are almost uninhabitable, and the 
chief food of the people, rice, can be grown only in 
parts of Japanese territory. Trade has suffered a set- 
back in consequence of the abuse by the Japanese dur- 
ing the late war of the opportunities it gave them, and 
having lost a good deal in markets which they flooded 
with inferior or spurious goods, they are seeking to 
improve their position in certain other markets by diplo- 
macy backed by the show of force. The precautions we 
take may irritate a section of the Japanese, but are un- 
derstood and tolerantly regarded by most of them. On 
the other hand, our failure to use the advantages offered 
by Singapore stimulates among all classes in Japan the 
hope that the efforts devoted to military development 
will be successful. 

It is a mistake, however, to discuss Singapore as if it 
were solely our base for defence against possible Japan- 
ese aggression. The scheme now abandoned was 
capable, if properly broadened, of becoming a most 
effective means of drawing India, Australia, New Zea- 
land together in a system of reciprocal aid in peace and 
war. It would have had salutary results in the domes- 
tic politics of our Oriental Empire as well as in the 
sphere of naval and military strategy. Australia and 
New Zealand were prepared to make financial contribu- 
tion to the scheme. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
waved away their proposed gifts. What alternative 
method is there of establishing the principle on which 
they were undertaking part of the cost of Singapore? 
How else does Mr. Ramsay MacDonald think we can 
persuade India to support indefinitely a military force 
which we need there not only in view of possible Japan- 
ese action, but in protection of all our Eastern interests 
and in face of menace from quite other potential 
enemies? 


A_Pilgrim’s Progress: XXX VII 

IRELAND STILL AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
London, March 20 

[ suse th will always be at the cross-roads, be- 


cause the Irish character, with its strength of 

imagination and weakness of will, is incapable of 
committing itself to one single path. Once on the 
road you must go on or go back; but ‘at the cross- 
roads you have a choice of at least four different ways, 
and can while away time and energy in essays, 
experiments, speculations, indulgences and discoveries 
relating to the various merits of the four different 
paths, without really committing yourself to anything 
at all except a general desire to have it both ways. 
Life at the cross-roads is very often much more in- 
teresting and exciting and sociable than life on the 
road itself; therefore it appeals to people who are 
essentially interested in life and emotions and ideas— 
who are essentially human and believe in spending their 
lives in doing the things they most like to do. 

* * 


English people are not at the moment reading very 
much about Ireland, partly because they are sick of 
it, and partly because very few people will tell them 
the truth—partly because, as the rhyming history from 
which the foundations of knowledge were laid in my 
infant mind had it: 

We know but little of ancient Britain 
Because there is only little written. 
—and partly because the truth at the moment is neither 
plain nor palatable. The recent mutiny in the Free 
State Army has been heard as a distant rumble from 
the commotion that is really seething under the ap- 
parently smooth surface of things in Ireland. St. 
Patrick’s Day has passed with its usual gush of 
oratorical insincerity and nonsense; and Mr. Winston 
Churchill (of all people!) has been formally congratu- 
lated at a dinner of the Irish Club as ‘‘ certainly one 
of the best men that Ireland has ever had.’’ Mr. 
Churchill at the same dinner is reported to have said: 
‘* We see growing up in the sister island the structure 
and fabric of a strong and civilized State’’; and so 
on. Mr. MacDonald at a similar function on the same 
evening said, ‘‘ Ireland has a culture, a tradition; 
Ireland is all glorious with influence in religion, in art, 
in poetry, in folk-song. Ireland is a special embodi- 
ment of the freedom of the human soul when it is 
engaged in worshipping something that is worthy.’’ 
I am not sure that I understand what the last sentence 
means. The first sentence is true, but it relates to 


the past. 
* 


The fact is that the attempt to establish a prosperous 
State in Ireland has been very gallantly made; that the 
Free State Government have done wonders and 
achieved far more than even their friends expected of 
them; and that in the face of immense difficulties and 
complications some real progress was made. But what 
was the extent of the progress? Has it been main- 
tained? I, who am an Irishman and a lover of my 
country, hate to seem to be on the side of those who 
discourage or oppose or throw cold water on ideals and 
aspirations which are in themselves noble; but I hate 
still more the untruth and insincerity that finds it easier 
to describe things as being what, with luck, we hope 
they might possibly become, than to state them as they 
are. The truth is that the Irish Free State Govern- 
ment has been in almost continuous difficulties of one 
kind or another since it was established; that there 
was a certain easing of the position last autumn when 
the Government loan was successfully floated; but 
that recently the difficulties have increased, and the kind 
of state of human progress described by Mr. Churchill is 
far from existing. The Irish people are beginning, 
with their fatal impatience and instability of purpose, 
to get tired of the Government; they are back at the 
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cross-roads, loitering and gossiping and intriguing 
about small things; while the vanguard of the army of 
progress marches along the road in somewhat draggled 
order, already deserted by its commissariat and its 
artillery. 

Part of the host have crossed the flood, 

And part are crossing now. 
But the part that has crossed is a very small one and 
is already wishing it could get back from the new 
heaven to the old earth. 

x * * 

Mr. John Dillon says that the old Parliamentarians 
would have won far more than the Sinn Feiners have 
won without any blood spilling and destruction, and 
he tells his fellow malcontents that they have got the 
kind of government they deserve. The army mutiny 
was simply an exhibition of the old impatience, the old 
explosive intolerance of any measure, humdrum or ex- 
citing, which requires time and patience for the accom- 
plishment of its purpose. 

There are hosts of clever men in Dublin; there 
are also some very wise men, whose whole hearts and 
souls are enlisted in the true interests of Ireland; who 
would spare neither life nor labour to make a success 
of Irish independence. It is dreadful, therefore, to 
have to sound any note which would discourage these 
brave spirits; but facts are facts, and the Republicans 
and Revolutionaries (who are the least of all Irishmen 
at the present time fitted to take charge of any kind 
of governmental machinery) are harassing and pin- 
pricking the Government (as well as working consist- 
ently on a more formidable scale) because it has failed 
so far to carry out its alleged purpose of providing a 
stepping-stone to Republicanism. Any genuine good 
feeling and loyalty to England and to the Crown on the 
part of either officials or private citizens in the Free 
State is resented as a betrayal; in short, the spirit that 
has the power to determine the peace or unrest of 
Ireland at the present moment is just as hostile as 
ever it has been, and as ever it could be, to England. 
A country that consists almost entirely of leaders and 
no followers, where patriots and mutineers rise up and 
supplant each other in bewildering succession, is never 
likely to be very peaceful, although it may conceivably 
be happy in a hugger-mugger untidy sort of way. But 
this is not the Ireland referred to by Mr. MacDonald, 
‘* elorious with influence in religion, in art, in poetry, 
in folk song.’’ That Ireland was a place of work and 
song. This Ireland is an Ireland of idleness and 
uproar. 

* * * 

The Irish Government have some extremely clever 
and well-placed agents in London—none the less 
effective, some of them, because they do their work out 
of sheer interest in it and in what Kipling called ‘‘the 
game,’’ instead of for pay or promotion. It is due to 
some of these agents that the position of the Free 
State Government is even as well understood as it is in 
London. But it is not only southern Ireland that is 
on the rocks. Northern Ireland also has her difficul- 
ties; and if she cannot be said to be at the cross-roads 
it is because the primrose path of dalliance has never 
appealed so powerfully to the northern citizen as has 
the path of labour and duty. But there must come a 
time when the weight of the present top-heavy system 
of Government in northern Ireland will no longer be 
willingly sustained by the community; when the Craigs 
and the Londonderrys of Ulster will begin to find their 
duties too small for them, and will give place to people 
less single-minded, with less tradition and with more 
self-interest. In that day the boundary question will 
become as publicly acute as it is privately acute at 
this moment. And when the boundary question be- 
comes acute, other questions which have been quieted 
and pushed into the background will emerge again, 
the flames of Irish controversy will spring up again, 
and the old fat, or some new and still more inflammable 
extract of it, will be in the fire. A great many things 


seem to have changed in Ireland; but I would be in- 


clined to say that very little has really changed, except 
possibly the attitude of the people towards religion. 
Twenty years ago I asked, concerning Ireland, the 
question : How much religion can a nation stand? The 
answer has been given in the last ten years, and is now 
definite to the extent that Ireland has virtually de- 
clared that she cannot stand so much religion as was 
being administered to her. In the swing away from it 
into mere lawlessness there is no lovely or beautiful 
reaction. One can only hope that with politics divorced 
from religion they will lose something of the false 
glamour which it gave to them, just as religion will 
be the gainer by being divorced from so dangerous a 
partner. That is the one hope for Ireland: that she 
will go back to her business of poetry and culture and 
continue her sport of politics, and keep each in its 
proper place; and so continue to produce what is after 
all the best that ever came out of Ireland—really 
Irish men and women. 
FILson YOuNG 


AN ADRIATIC JOURNEY 
By Louis GOLDING 


CANNOT now decide at what point the train 
I emerged from the mist that lay like a distillation 

of all Lancashire over the middle Adriatic. I 
was aware only of a sudden dazed realization that now 
indeed we were plunging towards the south and the 
sun, out of those middle and northern lands where the 
mists are. A few yards away were the white advanc- 
ing breakers and a lazuline sea. It was true that 
westward forth-flung bastions of Apennines and 
Abbruzzi succeeded each other, but I could not dis- 
engage myself from the protracted hypnotism of sea. 
Time and the long low coast became interchangeable, 
unrolling like a double thread from some nucleus of 
blue and coral. I had not conceived it possible that 
level foreshore might be so infinitely various. Here 
was shingle that seemed, under this alchemic light, 
put together out of jade and malachite and porphyry 
and every veined or pure marble. Now a line of palms 
held the sky against a fleece of breakers. Here were 
soft lands dissolved by encroaching sea. There clumps 
of Mosaic bulrushes nurtured who knows what fateful 
infancy. Hedges of tamarisk and grey groves of 
olives to the limit of the sands. Shingle again, bul- 
rushes, tamarisk, olive. . . . O but Termoli! 


I had all along decided to descend at Termoli. And 
when I saw an incredible city built on steep medieval 
walls overhanging the water, and its towers whitely 
challenging the sun, and the oranges in its gardens; 
when I saw these things and a flight of gulls drawn 
across the city like a bowstring, and sails burning 
far out at sea like candle-flames, I said to myself, 
‘* Rise! Walk the high streets of Termoli! Drink 
the wine of Termoli under trellises of unbudded vines ! 
See what people they may be who come in to furl 
those shining sails, and hold up their nets on the 
quayside till the nets are a cascade of floundering 
silver. Rise!’’ I said, and again ‘‘ Rise!’’ But 
there was a trance upon me. The rhythm of the pound- 
ing piston had subdued me, I could not move. 

And never shall I see Termoli, or drink its wine in 
cavernous bars where the sun does not enter in August, 
nor under the vine-trellises, nor anywhere at all in 
Termoli. And as for that donkey which was making 
full pelt over the sands towards a briny stream, the 
donkey with its two loaded panniers and the little boy 
that had walked beside it dozing, and waking sud- 
denly, saw the beast’s danger and bolted after it. Woe 
is me, the train cut off boy and donkey and briny 
stream from sight. And I shall never know whether 
the donkey was overwhelmed in salt ooze like 
Pharaoh’s hosts or whether the Lord clave the waters 
for the small boy’s donkey’s sake; and the panniers, 
were they safely delivered with their load of figs and 
manderines, and the little boy, could he sit down com- 
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fortably that evening, or did he prefer to stand to his 
macaroni and broad beans many a day and night? 

Silver lay on the: roofs of Foggia at the 
end of my journey and sloped down the leaves 
of the palms on their moonward side, so that 
the shadow under them was ebony. Music was 
everywhere, guitars in the restaurants and brass at 
the street-corners. And at no moment could you not 
hear the Fascist cry of lEja-eja-alala! hurtling 
down this street or any other. A Fascist deputy had 
been elected that day, and the streets were windy with 
banners. The whole of my amiable hotel was ablaze 
with black-shirt virtue, here more than elsewhere 
identified with the desirability of the House of Savoy. 
My landlord flourished the inevitable Fascist revolver 
and made the inevitable witticism about castor-oil— 
virtuous commodity, that has supplied a whole new 
facet to a nation’s sense of humour! It is difficult to 
see why they should impute to themselves for righte-- 
ousness a sentiment which popular impulse over- 
whelmingly urges upon them. There are no Italians, 
you almost gather, who are not Fascisti, and you are 
driven to the conclusion that they only exist by taking 
in each other’s castor-oil. 

‘* Tell me,’’ I asked the landlord, ‘‘ What is really 
at the heart of Fascismo? In a few words, what are 
you driving at?’’ His family started singing 
‘ Giovinezza,’ the Fascist anthem. ‘‘ Quite so!” I 
said patiently. ‘‘ I have heard that before. Tell it 
me in prose, succinctly!’’ ‘‘ The glory,’’ said he, 
“the glory of the Casa di Savoia!’’ ‘‘* But I can’t 
help thinking that that isn’t quite enough. Surely 
there is something more intimate behind this un- 
paralleled manifestation of energy than devotion 
to a dynasty, something nearer the heart and 
stomach? Since the Greeks busied themselves against 
the Persians and the Parisians against the Bastille.’’ 
‘Exactly !’’ he caught up in fiery accents, ‘‘Exactly !’’ 
Exactly!’’ his family repeated. Then  breath- 
lessly one and all—father, mother, daughters, son, 
boots, cook, chambermaid, and porter—launched them- 
selves into the strains of ‘ Giovinezza.’ The guests in 
the hall took up the ditty and passed it up the stairs 
to the guests on the first floor. Thence it climbed up to 
the second floor and the third, hurled itself across the 
street, crackled and ripped to right and left, expended 
its further reverberations, died from the second floor 
and the first, ceased on the lips of boots and chamber- 
maid, host and hostess, and suspended itself upon the 
lips of the ten-year-old son in brilliant isolation. 

‘**T see,’’ I said to the young gentleman’s father. 
*“‘ It is all clear now.”’ 

For indeed you cannot stand out for long against such 
a tide of exhilaration. But it was not until the proces- 
sion passed under our balconies that I was wholly un- 
done. The deputy was not to be allowed to make his 
way towards the station and Rome in ignominious 
silence, and all evening there had been more scurrying 
to and fro of motors than a whole General Election 
entails in our less demonstrative country. There had 
been flaring of flambeaux and manceuvrings of body- 
guards and evolutions in every sort of medium. ‘‘ The 
procession! ’’ the landlord suddenly and arbitrarily 
exclaimed, cocking his ear. ‘‘ But there has been a 
procession all evening! ’’ I objected. ‘‘ The procession 
proper! ’’ he shouted, responsive to some particular 
modulation of the hubbub which had escaped me. ‘‘ To 
the balconies! ’’ There was a stampede up the stairs 
and through the state bedrooms. ‘‘ It comes!”’ 
And there was no doubt of it. Far down that wide 
straight road the torches were clustering together like 
bees swarming. The motor-cars were clotting together, 
all the bands blaring into cohesion. 

It comes! ”’ 

How lovelily in the clear southern night the torches 
flared. How every balcony along the gem-clear streets 
was pricked out with lamps. And then, as the proces- 
sion attained this balcony and the next, how each 
exploded into pyrotechnic glories. How the shouting 


crept forward like waves, booming, retreating, boom- 
ing louder, advancing, advancing! Till our own 
balcony split into streaks of lightning and burst into 
stars. And we too were overwhelmed in the sea of 
shouting. And I should have said that I was wiping 
the spray of it out of my eyes had I not been speaking 
of a figurative sea. Or the smoke of our fireworks 
made my eyes smart. I only know that tears ran 
down my cheeks as I howled among my howling com- 
panions, suspended on our balcony between Orion and 
the Adriatic sea, ‘‘ Mussolini! Mussolini! Long live 
Mussolini! ’’ and embracing the cook and the chamber- 
maid. ‘‘ Giovinezza,’’ I sang, ‘‘ Giovinesza, Prima- 
vera di bellezsza!’’ till the last rocket on the remotest 
balcony soared and was extinguished in the throbbing 
air, and the Adriatic composed herself into silence again 
and Orion withdrew into his icy territories. 


THREE BLIND MICE 


By Ivor Brown 


The Farmer’s Wife. By Eden Philpotts. 
The Fake. By Frederick Lonsdale. The Apollo Theatre. 
The Adding Machine. By Elmer Rice. The Stage Society. 


IRST the field-mouse. No tim’rous beastie this. 
Pee amorous, overwhelmingly amorous. The 
farmer, seeing his daughters wooed and himself, 

a widower, under menace of a kitchen without kith, 
went a wooing through three racy acts of pastoral- 
farcical. He was a blind field-mouse and could not 
see what most of us saw fairly early in the evening, 
to wit, that his harmless, necessary housekeeper was 
destined to do more for him than darn the socks. One 
of the delights of my boyhood was a romance called 
‘ Clutterbuck’s Treasure’; it told of rival search- 
parties racing round the world, always digging up 
fresh plans and coded hints in Clutterbuck’s tropical 
caverns, only to meet at last for the final dig on the 
playful miser’s suburban lawn. So did our Farmer 
Sweetland go in quest of matrimony, only to find it in 
his own scullery. He did not travel on the world- 
storming scale of Clutterbuck’s victims, but he pene- 
trated from Little Silver, Devon, as far as Dawlish, 
Devon, which would have passed for globe-trotting 
with Uncle Tom Cobley. 
There are no brain-teasing aspects to this play, 
which is as straightforward as a Roman road and as 
comfortable as a Devonshire lane. The fun of it lies 
in the double glimpse we get of Uncle Tom Cobley’s 
cabin and the single glimpse of villadom carried on 
a wave of gentility to the foothills of Dartmoor, where 
we may Safely locate Little Silver. It is good fun, for 
Mr. Philpotts has paraded his Devon worthies with 
communicative gusto. The whole affair may have the 
exaggeration, as it has the exuberance, of farce, but 
one can rest one’s eye continually on fragments of 
‘* real life.’? The production, too, is admirable; who- 
ever has lodged in the by-ways of a seaside town will 
recognize Miss Tapper’s villa residence as the very 
model of frowsty decorum and Mr. Sweetland’s farm 
as a first-rate shot at the simpler, but burnished, 
elegance of Widecombe. 
The Birmingham Repertory Company, having ap- 
proached us nobly with the austerities of the Methu- 
selad, now puts on cap and bells with evident relief 
and shows what a relish it has for the he-ancientry and 
newly-born of the village green. Mr. Cedric Hard- 
wicke delightfully portrays one of those gaffers who 
establish themselves in a corner seat at the Warren 
Inn at about chapter three of a Philpotts novel and 
keep up a running fire of tart philosophy at decent 
intervals thereafter. With the facade of a Dartmoor 
tor and a misogynism of farmyard metaphor, old 
Churdles Ash would support any play on his weather- 
beaten wisdom. He has, for assistance, an excellent 
type of the honourable lout, played to perfection by 
Mr. Colin Keith-Jonston. Picture him with stiff, 
muscular stance, blank puzzlement of stupid good 
looks, a random lock on his forehead, and a heart 
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asurge with utterly inarticulate passions and wonder- 
ments; this is not Devon only; it is England. 

Next the town-mouse, sex feminine, sight sadly fail- 
ing, habitat the Apollo Theatre, amusement nibbling 
at our emotions. ‘ The Fake,’ of Mr. Lonsdale’s 
play, is the popular, successful politician. His sight is 
sharp enough and when he marries his daughter, 
Mavis, to an aristocratic rotter he knows fairly well 
what crime he is about. Of course the husband turns 
out to be a paragon of frightfulness ; he not only drinks 
but mixes his drinks with drugs; when he is not 
dallying with dope he is twisting his wife’s arms. Why 
didn’t Mavis pack up and go? Her father wanted the 
marriage to be as successful as the rest of his career, 
so possibly home was barred. Sense of wifely duty? 
None but the blindest mice acknowledge duty to a 
rat. Mavis had wealthy, kindly friends, who knew 
all about her troubles. But one cannot expect Gordian 
knots to be loosed in natural fashion. Why should 
Mr. Godfrey Tearle take up the knot save handsomely 
to cut it? 

And so he does. His method is to manceuvre the 
husband into a position where suicide seems likely and 
then hoist him with his own cocaine into a sleep that 
knits up everybody’s sleeve of care. Here we have 
the murderer as hero, homicide as the proper medicine 
for the sub-human. Thus we pass into the prosperous 
atmosphere of the problem-play with nice easy debat- 
ing points for the play-goer who wants a piece with 
ideas but not very many of them. It is all very adroitly 
written and crisply acted. The fundamental nonsense 
of the plot is tricked out to look imposing, even 
probable. Mr. Godfrey Tearle plays one of those terse, 
triumphant men from overseas who gravitate infallibly 
into drawing-room melodrama of this kind. He mur- 
dered his man with splendid nonchalance and his 
affable corpse-side manner was reminiscent of 

Simple, plain Clarence, I do love thee so 

That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven. 
Mr. Franklyn Bellamy made veritable vermin of the 
husband. This blind-mouse will run a very long time. 

Last mouse of all, the city rodent gnawing at the 
office furniture. Quite a credible mouse while he lives, 
but rather a bore when he “‘ passes out ’’ and becomes 
a vole in the Elysian fields and a salamander in the 
fires of hell. ‘ The Adding Machine ’ is one of those 
very modern plays that refuse to end with life itself and 
must go peeping into eternity and pattering over the 
floors of the infinite. The mouse in question is Mr. 
Zero, an American clerk, who has spent twenty-five 
years as a human adding-machine; his boss, who 
thinks mechanical adding-machines are better than 
human, gives Zero the sack as a kind of twenty-fifth 
birthday present. Hereupon Zero ups and kills his 
boss by driving a bill-file through his heart. Zero then 
goes home to entertain his kind, who are paraded by 
the producer, Mr. A. E. Filmer, in sections of six, 
males to the left, females to the right, and put through 
some entertaining drill in the lower social fatuities. 
This satire on the mechanical Zeroism of the clerkly 
world is amusing, but not noticeably just. Ninety- 
nine workers out of a hundred go daily to the same 
place and do the same kind of thing in the same kind 
of way. As a journalist I feel entitled to wear the Old 
Zerovian colours and as host or guest I am liable to 
the same satiric shifts as our little mouse of a clerk. 
There is an unpleasant intellectual snobbishness in this 
sniggering at clerks, who, in my experience, are as 
varied in their passions, frailties, fancies, and appear- 
ance as any other congregation of workers. 

Zero is executed and finds himself, after a grave- 
yard interlude, in the Elysian fields. This he dislikes 
because of the company: he has Swift and Rabelais 
hard by, engaging in questionable conversation. 
Elysium is plainly not a land fit for Zeros to live in. 
The author then sends Zero below, where he is told 
that he is one of Nature’s slaves and that his servile 
little spirit must endure many cycles of earthly exist- 


ence, adding and adding till the crack of doom. Con- 
sidering that Zero had already dispatched one em- 
ployer with an office-file, this solution hardly leaves 
the employing class with what the insurance com- 
panies call ‘‘good lives.’’ If a man who kills only 
one employer is judged a serf in the after-world, how 
many must he slaughter to pass for a gentleman of 
mettle? Answers to this engaging problem should 
reach the offices of the Stage Society (or Communist 
Party) by the first post on Wednesday. 

Besides these absurdities there are profundities in 
Mr. Rice’s play. Until the piece cracks up in the 
future life it has a persuasive pathos; Mrs. Zero is 
powerfully drawn as a wife without a smile, a bundle 
of mean resentments and shallow comforts. Zero at 
his office-stool, with a faded feminine parallel, is an 
excellent snap-shot in the ‘‘ expressionist’’ manner. 
The trial-scene gives a feverish imaginative intensity 
to the kind of episode which Mr. Galsworthy would 
drive home with his stark naturalism. It is the busi- 
ness of the Stage Society to show us foreign fashions, 
though for my part I think Mr. Galsworthy a better 
cutter and designer than Mr. Rice. The Society did 
its business well. Mr. Brember Wells gave an adequate 
and intensely English impression of Zero. Miss Edith 
Evans was more than adequate as his feminine counter- 
Dart, and Miss Louise Hampton drove into the very 
roots of mean tragedy as Mrs. Zero. She was pure 
American, in mood and intonation. The same evening 
I saw her as pure Yorkshire, also in voice and temper, 
up at Hampstead. Miss Evans’s praises have been 
widely sung. Miss Hampton is a mistress of her craft 
who deserves an equality of musical honours. 


THE STEER EXHIBITION 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


AURICE DENIS has quoted a saying by 
Renoir about Cézanne: ‘‘ How does he do it? 


He cannot put two touches of colour on to a 
canvas without it being already an achievement.’’ I 
was reminded of these words the other day when tak- 
ing in my first impression of the collection of pictures 
by Mr. P. Wilson Steer, now being exhibited at 
the Goupil Gallery. It must be a long time since there 
has been an opportunity of seeing hung together a 
series of modern pictures, oils as well as water-colours, 
so uniformly delightful for sheer handling of paint. 
That is the quality in them which first strikes the eye, 
establishing the contact between ourselves and the 
artist and instantly causing in us a predisposition for 
the enjoyment which is to follow. 

Loveliness of colour and an exquisite sense of atmos- 
phere are qualities which none of these works lacks 
either : but what grips you most as you look into them 
is yet perhaps the astonishing power of drawing which 
they evince. However great the furia of the fully- 
charged brush, however delicate and fugitive the 
touch, the sense of structure is always present. How 
replete with form is not a frenziedly brushed-in canvas 
like the tumultuous ‘ Rape of the Sabines’ (No. 57), 
and what expressive force is there not in the tiny specks 
of paint on the strength of which one of the two 
enchanting views of the Thames at Chelsea bears the 
title, ‘ Sea Gulls ’ (No. 70)? 

The personal note in Mr. Steer’s art is one which 
cannot possibly be missed: it is a certain tenderly 
lyrical vein, which runs through all he produces, some- 
times openly, sometimes as an undercurrent. And it 


is all the more remarkable that the impression of his 
artistic personality should be such a distinct one, 
seeing that there is also evidence of an extraordinary 
receptiveness in him. The oil pictures, hung in the 
Large Gallery, cover a long stretch of time, and it is an 
almost bewildering number of influences that one can 
trace as having, at one time or another, acted upon 
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the artist. In works like ‘ Sleep’ (No. 62), or ‘ The 
Surf’ (No. 65), with their ‘‘ decorative ’’ motives of 
female nudes in extravagant pose or action, there is 
much to remind one of Mr. Steer’s teacher in Paris, 
Alexandre Cabanel, the typical representative of 
second empire academicism, and author of the 
once greatly admired ‘ Birth of Venus,’ in 
the Luxembourg. And again, we are at the 
opposite pole of art in a _ picture like ‘ The 
Chemise’ (No. 51), with its clear reminiscences of 
Manet’s simple and big silhouettes and emphatic con- 
trasts of unbroken lights and darks. But it is not 
only a question of contemporaries or the moderns: the 
whole French eighteenth century, with Fragonard and 
Boucher, is echoed in a picture like ‘ The Toilet of 
Venus’ (No. 55), in colour one of the triumphs of the 
exhibition with its astonishing harmonies of oxidized 
silver, steel blues and purples. Again, the ‘ Rape of 
the Sabines’ referred to above would surely never 
have been painted but for Delacroix. It would be 
tedious to go on accumulating further instances, which 
everybody can observe for himself in front of the 
pictures : and the real point is this, that whatever Mr. 
Steer may have acquired from other artists, he cer- 
tainly has given it a new and independent value him- 
self. He is least like any other artist in certain 
incredibly delicate, tremulous impressions of English 
landscape, with wide expanses of luminous clouded 
sky rising over stretches of undulating country—pictures 
of the type seen in ‘A Distant View’ (No. 63), and 
‘ Cloud Shadows ’ (No. 64). Works such as these, in 
my opinion, constitute Mr. Steer’s most personal con- 
tribution to the world’s store of artistic expression. 

The forty-three water-colours which hang in the 
Small Gallery were all painted last year. The range 
of style in these too is an extraordinarily wide one: 
from the dash and vigour of the ‘ Pine Tree’ (No. 2), 
to the hazy roseate delicacy of ‘ Brill’ (No. 15). In 
some ways the methods adopted by Mr. Steer in these 
water-colours remind one of Claude’s drawings—not 
the formal, carefully-drawn and washed drawings by 
this artist of the Liber Veritatis type, but the bold and 
direct studies and impressions of nature. It would be 
interesting to know if Mr. Steer has made a close 
study of Claude’s drawings, or if it is a case of inde- 
pendent development along parallel lines. Certain it 
is that one of the drawings, ‘ Woodland’ (No. 35)— 
in sepia—is most extraordinarily Claude-like in char- 
acter, actually presenting the closest resemblance in 
motive and treatment to one of the finest examples in 
the unrivalled series of Claude drawings in the 
British Museum. 

Coming across a collection of paintings like this one 
among the staleness and mediocrity of London exhibi- 
tions in general is an experience not easily forgotten. 
Indeed, the abiding impression of this exhibition in my 
opinion is that it still further consolidates Mr. Steer’s 
position as the most distinguished figure in the con- 
temporary English school of painting. 


Correspondence 
THE EGYPTIAN PARLIAMENT 


(FRom AN ANGLO-EGyPTIAN CORRESPONDENT) 


HE opening of the Egyptian Parliament at the 
end of last week marked the final stage in the 


long process whereby the British Government 
has shepherded Egypt from the status of a Protectorate 
to that of an independent State. It must be admitted 
with some regret that the exceedingly generous attitude 
shown by Great Britain has not been so fully ap- 
preciated in Egypt as it has deserved to be. We note 
that at the opening of the Parliament which King 
Fuad inaugurated on Saturday last, while Lord Allenby 
was accorded a considerable ovation by the populace, 
cries were heard protesting against the continuance of 
‘* incomplete independence.’’ It cannot be too strongly 


emphasized that the British recognition of Egypt's in- 
dependence can in no sense be justly stigmatized as a 
sham. Opinions may differ as to the advisability, 
from the point of view of Egypt itself, of conceding 
complete authority over their own affairs to a people 
who have been in a state of tutelage for forty years 
and who were rescued only by that tutelage from a 
previous state of misery. But of the intense and patient 
desire of the British Government to gratify the wishes 
of the Egyptian people, so far as such wishes are 
ascertainable, there can be no honest doubt at all. 

Whatever may be the predicaments to be faced by 
Egyptian politicians in the regulation of their internal 
affairs, the difficulties that they are certain to find in 
connexion with their relations with the outside world 
cannot possibly be exaggerated. Of these difficulties, 
it is safe to say, no Egyptian politician has so far 
shown that he possesses the least idea. Yet thought- 
ful Englishmen, who cherish a real goodwill towards 
Egypt, have always realized that—putting aside all 
questions as to the good or bad internal government 
of the country, which may, for the sake of argument, 
be said to concern only Egyptians themselves—it is in 
its foreign relations that the infant State will en- 
counter its gravest problems and will stand most in 
need not only of advice and guidance but of possible 
effective help. Egypt is, in a fuller sense than the 
term can be used of any other country, a composite 
State. Its foreign residents are one of the most im- 
portant factors in its life. They control the whole of 
those industrial and commercial activities which pre- 
vent the country from being a purely agricultural and 
self-supporting entity. In virtue of the capitulations 
Egypt touches the life and interests of a score of 
European States at unnumbered points. And any rash 
act on the part of an Egyptian Ministry may result in 
embroiling the country with a European power more 
speedily and certainly than the same contingency could 
befall any other land in the world. The geographical 
situation of Egypt, moreover, in the very centre of 
the world’s commercial communications, renders it 
peculiarly subject to any illegitimate aspirations on 
the part of an unscrupulous foreign power. It is cafe 
to say that no single Egyptian fully realizes the risk 
of foreign aggression, and even hostile occupation, 
from which the strong protecting hand of England 
has saved his country in the past. We have only to 
think of events that occurred at Corfu some few 
months ago to see the position in which an independent 
Egypt might at any time find itself as the result of a 
momentary failure to walk warily in the matter of 
foreign relations. 

The lesson is, of course, obvious to any thinking 
mind, and we must hope that Egyptian governments 
will realize the position in their hearts—though to judge 
from the expressions of their lips, large bodies of 
talkers and writers in the country are totally oblivious 
of it. Egypt must always seek and deserve the friend- 
ship and help of England. We have abolished the 
Protectorate, but Egypt must still be protected—simply 
because she cannot protect herself. When quarrelling 
with Egypt simply meant quarrelling with England, 
the country enjoyed a measure of consideration at the 
hands of its neighbours which some of its amateur 
statesmen have been too ready to regard as conceded 
to it in virtue of its own prestige, or as prompted 
by the postulated friendly feelings of various European 
countries with whose ‘‘ sympathy ’’ it was very easy 
and profitable to contrast, for propaganda purposes, 
the “‘ hostile ’’ attitude of Great Britain. It is at least 
worth while to note that Egypt’s first contretemps 
with a foreign power—the dispute with the Hedjaz on 
the subject of the pilgrimage to Mecca—arose within 
a few months after the declaration of Egyptian inde- 
pendence. While in a vague sense the majority of 
Egyptians realize that it still rests with England to 
extend to their country in its foreign relations that 
measure of protection that it is incapable of securing 
by its own strength, this very fact seems at times to 
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have been regarded by the political Egyptian from a 
somewhat disingenuous and characteristically Oriental 
point of view. ‘‘ England,’’ argues the intransigent, 
‘‘ must in any case continue to protect us out of re- 
gard for her own interests and security. She cannot 
at any time afford to allow foreign aggressors to inter- 
fere with us. We can quite easily make of this de 
facto helplessness on our part an asset in negotiation 
and, trading on the fact that the inviolability of our 
territory is in any case essential to the security of the 
British Empire, we can use the position to extort from 
England the gratification of every whim that we may 
desire to press.’’ 

It is obviously essential to the future progress of 
Egypt that this spirit should disappear. England has, 
we venture to say, met the demands of Egypt in a 
spirit at once more frank and gencrous than would 
have inspired any other European power in dealing 
with a feeble State. There has been no arriére pensée 
in the mind of the British Government in its full 
recognition of Egypt’s rights as an independent 
sovereign State. 

It is as yet too early to prognosticate the course of 
policy that will be pursued by a fully independent 
Egypt. Misgivings on the subject may be justified. 
But it is only in consonance with the spirit which has 
consistently animated British dealings to refrain at 
present from any ill-omened forebodings. We may 
hope that, as has repeatedly happened. elsewhere, con- 
tact with the actual responsibilities of government may 
induce a sober view of possibilities. We frankly do 
not believe that Egyptian governments will find that 
they can dispense with English advice and help for a 
long time. Such help and advice, we need hardly say, 
will always be open to them. And it may possibly 
prove that the actual work of government may cause 
those responsible for Egypt’s future welfare to realize 
that the best guarantee for their country’s prosperity 
lies in a close and sympathetic accord with England. 
The Egyptian experiment, we believe, must result in 
one of two developments. Either it means disaster, 
hurried or postponed, for the country; or it will involve 
a closer, though freer, association of responsible 
Egyptian opinion with the ideas and aims of British 


policy. 


Verse 
UNTIL THE EVENING 


ARLY the blue dusk falls. The dripping rain 

Makes dimples in the sodden branch-hid lane. 
Last of the creaking wagons has gone by, 
Lumbering to the farm; and wearily 
Brushing aside the drooping boughs comes John, 
Scolding the stumbling mare he rides upon— 
Lady, whose thrust-back ears are quick to tell 
Angry tones in a voice she knows so well. . . 


Soon are they shut within the sheltering shed, 
Where Lady nuzzles in her warm straw bed, 
Then lifts her nose and neighs good-will to all, 
While John slings up the harness on the wall. 


TO A THRUSH, PRACTISING IN THE EARLY 
SPRING 


HAN thy most finished songs are these 
More beautiful. The wych-elm trees, 
Where thou dost sing, still darkly rise, 
Shut in the bubble of dark skies; 
And thou thyself, perched up so far, 
Art like a dark twig-tangled star 
Shining so with the silver sound 
Of that new stanza thou hast found— 
Shy rumour of a song that floats 
Thee-ward from Paradisal throats; 
That thou, with thy best mimicry, 
Mayst toss down hints of immortality. 


C. Henry WARREN 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SaturDay Review the free 
sion in these columns of genuine opini tters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 


opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


@ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE CALIPHATE 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Last Saturday, in your note headed ‘‘ Turk, 
Arabs and the Caliphate,’’ you refer to the arbitrary 
action of the revolutionary regime in deposing the 
ex-Sultan from the position of Caliph of Islam. May 
I respectfully point out that Wahid-ed-Din, the last 
Sultan of Turkey, was not deposed from the Caliphate 
by the Angora Government but forfeited the title under 
the Sunni law when he voluntarily adandoned his 
capital and deserted his post. Prince Abdul Mejid was 
thereupon selected as Caliph by the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey and his election was duly con- 
firmed in the Mosques in India and elsewhere, includ- 
ing those Arab States ruled by the King of Hejas and 
his sons. Incidentally this acceptance by King Hus- 
sein and his sons of Prince Abdul Mejid’s selection as 
Caliph is completely at variance with your suggestion 
that all Mohammedans, not directly under the sway of 
the Turks, consider the succession of the Osmanli 
Caliphs, not being of the Koreish tribe, as contrary to 
the sacred law of Islam. 

Moslem scholars and divines, after careful considera- 
tion of the significance of this reported saying of the 
Prophet that the Caliph should be a Koreish, have 
rejected the earlier interpretation and have universally 
accepted the broader view of Ibn Khaldun. This great 
Moslem Jurist of the fourteenth century explained that 
the Prophet’s saying was due to the then superior 
advancement and education of the Koreish and was 
never intended to perpetuate the succession in this par- 
ticular tribe. 

This interpretation is in complete accord with the 
teaching and character of the Prophet, who offered 
Islam to the world irrespective of race or colour and 
who looked upon all Moslems as brothers. It is in- 
conceivable that Mohammed, the humblest of men, 
should have wished or intended to reserve the dignity 
of Imam-Caliph for his own family or tribe. King 
Hussein’s recognition of successive Caliphs of the 
House of Othman and his abstention from claiming 
the position so long as the Caliph remained at Con- 
stantinople, shows that he certainly never shared the 
illusion that ‘‘ the person elected must be a member 
of the Koreish tribe of Arabs.’’ In any case his nom- 
ination as Caliph by the Arabs of Hejas, Transjor- 
dania, Palestine and Iraq is valueless unless confirmed 
by prayer and blessing in all the principal Mosques of 
Islam. This confirmation, which is essential, does not 
however seem to be at all probable. 

Mr. Ameer Ali, who is, as The Times says, 
‘* acknowledged to be the first authority among 
British Indian Moslems as an exponent of Islamic 
law and practice to Western readers,” holds that 
the departure of Prince Abdul Mejid being involuntary 
consequently does not entail forfeiture of the title. He 
is still, therefore, lawful Caliph and as such can only 
be deprived of his dignity by the general consensus of 
the Sunni congregation: and then only after a regu- 
larly constituted synod of the divines and ulemas of 
Islam have pronounced him guilty of having trans- 
gressed the religious laws. 


This contingency is highly improbable. For even 


the wild men of Angora were unable to find grounds 
upon which to rescind the resolution, passed at the 
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time of his election as Caliph when they pronounced 
him to be the ‘‘ most cultured, upright, and noble 
member of the Imperial House of Othman.”’ 
I am, etc., 
C. F. Drxon-JOHNSON 
Croft-on-Tees 


[The Editorial Note to which our correspondent 
refers was based on the report that the ex-Caliph (by 
which we meant Prince Abdul Mejid) was in fact 
deposed by the Angora Assembly. It was the incon- 
sistency of this reported act of the Turks to which we 
drew attention. The question as between deposition 
and abdication rather reminds us of the circumstances 
under which James II was held to have ‘‘ abjured the 
realms.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


THE MERMAID INN 
To the Editor of the SatuRpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In the Gravesend Public Library is a unique 
sign in carved brick and terra-cotta. The sign is 
three feet four inches by four feet eight inches and 
is of a true mermaid with mirror in one hand and 
comb in the other, and is beautifully fashioned, from 
the scales on her tail to the embellishments on the 
border. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, and more, how 
much more no one can say, an inn stood in the narrow 
cobbled street known as West Street, on river bank 
at Gravesend. Most of the houses and shops were 
built of wood, and were burnt down on several occa- 
sions by great fires, accidental and otherwise, in which 
whole streets were destroyed. There were buildings 
here in the time of Norman William and some of the 
great walls, three feet thick, built of chalk, still stand. 
This inn was known as the ‘ Sign of the Mermaid.’ 
About 1686 it was rebuilt and a new sign was built 
into the wall. The sign is of carved brick and terra- 
cotta and is probably one of the best specimens in 
existence. The sign has had many vicissitudes during 
the two hundred and thirty-eight years that have 
elapsed since it was first embedded in the wall of the 
rebuilt inn. Fire has swept past it on several occa- 
sions. And then some twenty or thirty years ago the 
late Mr. George Mathews Arnold, many times Mayor 
of Gravesend, had it taken from the wall and rebuilt 
in the wall of his private museum. At his death, by 
the generosity of his son, it passed into the possession 
of the Gravesend Public Library. For a dozen years it 
lay, not neglected, nor forgotten, but just because the 
Library Committee had no money to pay for the reas- 
sembling of the many bricks. On the occasion of 
recent alterations to the Library, however, the oppor- 
tunity was taken of carrying out the work. And the 
mermaid has now a permanent home handsomely 
preserved in bricks and teak. 

‘The Mermaid’ is the original of the inn of the 
same name in Dr. Austin Freeman’s novel, ‘ The Un- 
willing Adventurer.’ 

I am, etc., 
ALEx. J. 

Lodgewood,’’ Gravesend 


THE LACK OF CITIZEN CONSCIOUSNESS 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I be permitted, through your columns, 
to call attention to a.phase of the above subject which 
I am sure must appeal to all thoughtful men and 
women ? 

In some of the London suburbs, since the war, an 
utter disregard for public decency in our streets has 
only been too evident, and by no means creditable to 
those responsible. I refer, more especially, to the 


careless depositing of rubbish of every description— 
from shop sweepings and waste paper to decayed vege- 
table matte r—into the public thoroughfares, a practice 
which I venture to think would not be tolerated in any 
other capital in Europe. 


In view of the many thousands of Overseas visitors 
that will be attracted during the coming months to the 
metropolis in order to see the Empire Exhibition, may 
I appeal to the powers that be to make special efforts 
to mitigate this nuisance, which is neither creditable 
to themselves nor the community. 

I am, etc., 
SAMUEL CROSSE 

East Dulwich 


THE LATE MR. R. S. GUNDRY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The death of Mr. R. S. Gundry, the well- 
known authority on Chinese matters, reminds us of 
the days when all Europe was scrambling for a bit of 
China and the Boxers were singing the hymn of hell. 
Gundry, who edited the North China Herald, and set 
going that powerful society, the China Association, 
was against the policy of grab. But the Saturpay 
Review, for which Gundry wrote on China during 
all those epic times, will most remember him as the 
man who—when it was everywhere believed, and The 
Times and Daily Mail had stated in detail, that all the 
foreign legations in Peking had been burned and the 
Ministers and their staffs murdered, printing memoirs 
of the dead—had the pluck to question the report and 
declare his belief that all were safe. It was Gundry 
contra mundum. Unfortunately the editor of that day 
preferred to put his confidence in the world. The signi- 
ficant point was that Gundry came to his conclusion 
on no information—for ke had none—but from his 
knowledge and understanding of China and _ the 
Chinese. But Gundry carried his knowledge lightly— 
a fine old English gentleman of infinite charm. 

I am, etc., 
Haro_p Hopce 


[We cordially endorse this tribute from our dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Mr. Harold Hodge, to the 
memory of a valued contributor to the SaTuRDay 
Review.—Ep. S.R.] 


BYRON CENTENARY 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is widely felt that, for the sake of English © 


literature, there should be some public commemoration 
of Lord Byron in this the centenary year of his death. 
Among others who have expressed sympathy with the 
proposal are the Prime Minister, the Lord Privy Seal, 
Lord Londonderry, Lord Birkenhead, the Bishop of 
Durham, the Greek Minister, Lord Henry Bentinck, 
Lord Gladstone, the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the President of Magdalen, Lady Tenterden, 
Lord Kinnaird, Lord Fitzmaurice, Lord Blyth, Sir 
Charles Walston, and Sir James Agg-Gardner. These 
with many others have joined the general committee. 

It has been decided to hold a Byron luncheon at the 
Hotel Victoria on April 29, at 1 p.m., under the 
chairmanship of Lord Ernle, M.V.O., the Editor of 
Byron’s Letters; and it is hoped that there will be a 
large gathering of Byronians to celebrate the occasion. 
The price of tickets is ros. 6d. Anyone desiring to be 
present on this occasion is requested to apply to 
Major E. Atkin, 6 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2; 
or to Rev. D. R. Fotheringham, Charing, Kent. 

The Committee also have under consideration a 
scheme for the erection of some permanent memorial in 
some place associated with the literary fame of Byron. 

We are, etc., 
Joun Murray, 
(Chairman of Executive Committee), 
Epwarp ATKIN, 
D. R. FoTHERINGHAM, 
(Joint Hon. Secretaries). 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
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Reviews 
A CONTROVERSIAL BOOK 


Islam and the Psychology of the Musulman. By 
André Servier. Translated by A. S. Moss- 
Blundell. Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 


HE abolition of the Caliphate by the Angora As- 
sembly, and the question thus raised throughout 
the Moslem world, with probably serious repercussions 
elsewhere, make the publication of this book oppor- 
tune. Apart from that the book is important because 
it delivers a considered and well-documented opinion 
on the origins, history, and achievements of Islam, 
particularly on the Arab civilization it induced, which 
differs very greatly from that popularly held and ex- 
pressed by historians generally. The splendour of 
Arab civilization when at its highest in Damascus, 
Baghdad, or Cordova is a commonplace of the history- 
books. The Pan-Arabs of to-day never tire of speak- 
ing of the splendid past of the Arabs as showing what 
the race has done and may do again. In this book 
M. André Servier maintains that these history-books 
and the Pan-Arabs are entirely wrong, and that far from 
there being anything splendid in Arab civilization, no 
purely Arab civilization ever existed. He says: 
There is a Greek civilization, and a Latin civilization ; there 
is no Arab civilization, if by that word is meant the effort per- 
sonal and original of a people towards progress. There may, 
perhaps, be a Musulman civilization, but it owes nothing to 
the Arabs, nor even to Islam. Nations converted to Mahom- 
etanism only made progress because they belonged to other 
races than the Arab, and because they had not yet received 
too deeply the impress of Islam. Their effort was accom- 
plished in spite of the Arabs, and in spite of Islamic dogma. 

. . . The Arab has borrowed everything from other nations, 

literature, art, science, and even his religious ideas. He has 

passed it all through the sieve of his own narrow mind, and 
being incapable of rising to high philosophic conceptions, he 
has distorted, mutilated, and desiccated everything. 

All this may seem rather sweeping, though it is a 
commonplace to the historians of science. It will 
be asked, what of the illustrious men, such as Averroés, 
Avicenna, and Maimonides, with whom Arab civiliza- 
tion has hitherto been identified, and what of the con- 
tributions to philosophy, astronomy, mathematics and 
medicine, with which they have always been credited? 
M. Servier expected such questions and has his answers 
ready. They were not Arabs, but Persians, Syrians or 
Jews. He admits that the Arabs have left a few 
original works of history and geography, but he de- 
monstrates that Arabian science, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, chemistry and medicine are all copied from the 
Greeks. He shows that Arabian philosophy is derived 
from the School of Alexandria, and its literature 
from Greece and Persia in the East and from Latin 
inspiration in the West. He finds that in the fine arts, 
sculpture, painting, and music the ‘‘nullity of the Arab 
is absolute.’ It is an astounding arraignment of a 
whole people which in itself might suggest that it goes 
too far, but he gives chapter and verse for his 
statements. 

According to M. Servier, the one and only creation 
of the Arab is his religion, and even that is not so 
much a creation as an adaptation of Christianity to his 
own poor mentality. M. Servier points out that Islam 
to-day is what it became in the second century after 
the Hejira, when fanatical Arab Doctors of the Law 
moulded it into its final rigid form, and deprived 
Mohammedanism of any elasticity it had earlier, as 
well as of any prospect it might have had of develop- 
ment later. He notes that even in the periods when 
Arab civilization, so-called, was at its best ‘‘ the re- 
action of the Arab spirit, coarse and ignorant,’’ was 
always strong against that civilization, only im- 
posed on it temporarily by the much higher culture of 
the Greeco-Latin peoples whom the Arab sword had 
conquered, which it sooner or later. paralyzed by 
its own inherent sterility. In his view Islam is Arab, 
nothing but Arab, and never can be anything else. 
The psychology of the Mussulman is the psychology of 


the Arab; to know the Arab is to know all other 
Moslems. Three-fourths of the book is devoted to 
an intimate study of the Arab in his native Arabia and 
elsewhere. 

Having penetrated in this fashion the secret of the 
psychology of the Mussulman, M. Servier indicates the 
political use that should be made of this knowledge. 
His book is written for French readers, and though he 
refers to British policy in Egypt, it is French policy in 
North Africa that is in his thoughts; Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Morocco, all members of the Moslem block, the 
breaking up of which he advocates as forming the 
foundation of French policy there. ‘‘ Islam is the 
enemy,’’ he says, and the business of France is to 
fight it—discreetly, of course, but relentlessly. First, 
France should support the Turks as the least Islamized 
of all Moslem peoples, and then she should tell the 
Berbers and the other inhabitants of her North African 
territories the truth about the Arabs, with the result 
that they will abandon Mohammedanism, and asso- 
ciate themselves with the progressive forces of France 
and the world. We doubt whether it is anything like 
so simple a business as all that. But M. Servier has 
produced a profoundly interesting book which is cer- 
tain to cause a good deal of controversy. 


THE RUSSIAN TRAGEDY 


An Ambassador’s Memoirs. By Maurice Paléo- 
logue. Translated by F. A. Holt. Vol. II. 
Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


HE second volume sustains the deep interest of the 
first, and leaves us anxious for the conclusion. The 
diary form, perfectly used, has allowed the achieve- 
ment of a masterpiece. It combines admirable unity 
with fullest variety. The conversations with widely 
representative personages; the felt presence of the 
dreamy or dreary landscape background; the succinct 
vision of daily happenings and the general situation ; the 
ever-recurring consultation of the national literature for 
light upon the present and future riddle; all make for 
the due effect. Unhasting and unresting, the Tragic 
Muse sweeps along in her sombre majesty, while our 
hearts throb and pause in suspense. 
The interval between this June of 1915 and this 
August of 1916 is marked at the one end by the em- 
barrassing entrance of Bulgaria, and at the other by 
that of Rumania. Ferdinand the Fox is here, acting 
after his kind; and the over-cautious and subtle 
Bratiano lets his three favourable opportunities slip. 
At home, Sturmer the dubious comes forward and 
at length undermines Sazanov the loyal and sincere. 
He is the tool of the Russian ‘‘ Potsdam Court,” and 
of the loathly Rasputin. The Cadet party, desiring 
representative and responsible government, is as liberai 
and futile as ever, while the reactionaries and the 
Social Democrats join hands in mislike or detestation 
of Emperor and Empress. The agrarian and labour 
questions press, complex and grave. The bureaucracy 
is inept and inert, or hinders as best it may; and the 
all too clever police are ready to create and crush plots 
to prove themselves indispensable. When, how soon, 
shall the Revolution and defection from the allies 
come? The town and country proletariat tend to 
coalesce, while the gap—as it were of several centuries 
—between the upper classes and the innumerable, 
illiterate masses widens to an abyss. As for Tsar and 
Tsarina, it is as though they were quietly immersed 
in the static Fourth Act before the final cataclysm. 
Nicholas II is still simple and gentle, devoid of self- 
confidence, loyal and liberal of intent, but haunted by 
the idea of autocracy as a duty. And the hypnotized, 
neurotic Tsarina unknowingly urges him where ruin 
lies. ‘* The Empress is mad, and the Emperor blind,” 
says a great lady; ‘‘ they don’t see where they are 
going, and. they don’t want to.”’ 
Throughout it is the tragedy of a people, one in 
whatever disparity of rank. As the chorus dominates 
in Aischylean tragedy, so at last in ‘ Boris Gudonov ’ 
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and in Russia itself, the occult action of the masses 
is all-important. The intelligentzia are but a handful, 
and dreamers like the rest. The cultivated woman, a 
Sphinx for Edipus to shun, is nothing if not unstable. 
The moujik, drifting to the town or remaining the 
peasant, pious and resigned, is calculable only as cap- 
able of becoming the ferocious savage. What was 
Nicholas II but the peasant, a Tsar at one with his 
people, mystically calling down retribution upon all and 
sundry and himself for injustice done, mystically avid 
to suffer for the world’s sin? All Russian energy is 
spasmodic; indolence and weakness lurk for return. 
The daydreams—in which the Russian finds his sole 
happiness—turn to nightmares. Ridden by ennui, 
irrational and unconscious, the Russian is a ‘‘ de- 
featist ’’ in advance, not requiring Lenin to proclaim 
the doctrine. He quickly tires of gain or failure; will 
repudiate all faith and tradition, being a Nihilist born. 
The invisible and monstrous fascinate him. Like the 
Celt, he is vaguely emotional, with no aptitude for 
the political life. He would instruct the whole world 
in idealism, and exhibits himself the beast rather than 
the angel. Irresolution alternates with frenzy; it is 
not for nothing that he lay so long under Tartar 
oppression, and learnt his lesson of crazed cruelty. 
Reality, the sphere of the practical, is to him as a 
nebulous and shifting horizon. The fire within him 
flickers and fails; he prostrates himself before melan- 
choly fate. Nitchevo, no matter! That commonest 
ejaculation of his depreciates all desire, asserts the 
inanity of all effort. ‘‘ The Slav soul,’? says Tur- 
gueniev, ‘‘ is a dark forest.’’ And, for whatsoever 
penetration of it, henceforth we should read the 
volumes of the French Ambassador along with the 
Russian novels. 


SIR JOSHUA AS CRITIC 


The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS remains, when all is 

said, the nearest approach to a trump card that 
England can play in the suit of painters. Among archi- 
tects Sir Christopher Wren has surely claims to a 
loftier place in the European hierarchy than any 
English painter could hold; and from sculptors we 
should be very ill-advised to lead at all, unless we were 
to go back to the remote days of the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle crosses. There is nothing whatever to be 
ashamed of when we honestly acknowledge that our 
achievements in painting, and still more in sculpture, 
have reached to the second rather than to the first 
rank. After all, there could only be one country that 
would not make a prodigious profit by exchanging 
her painters for our poets. But enthusiastic patriots 
who try to convince the world of the superlative 
artistic merits of English Primitives are coming peril- 
ously near to incurring the curse of Ham. 

It would, perhaps, be possible to set up Blake, or 
one of the landscape painters, as a rival to Reynolds 
among artists. But among Presidents of the Royal 
Academy his place is absolutely secure, and it is a 
fitting act of homage that the Academy should com- 
memorate the two-hundredth anniversary of his birth 
by an official reissue of his famous Discourses. This 
new edition (a trifle belated, for the actual bicentenary 
was on July 16 last year) is a handsome and dignified 
one, though it is printed on that tiresomely soft paper 
that is apt to roll up in little white caterpillars in front 
of the paper-knife when the pages are being cut. But 
Mr. Lamb’s brief biographical introduction has hardly 
the value of those extraordinarily illuminating notes 
and pertinent illustrations in the edition (long out of 
print) which was produced nearly twenty years ago by 
Mr. Roger Fry. 

The book itself is one that can never lose its value; 
worthy of the friend and pupil, as well as the painter, 
of Dr. Johnson, who claimed Reynolds as one of his 
literary school. Few artists of such rank have under- 


taken with such deliberateness and such distinction 
to lay before the world their own mature conclusions 
on the basic principles of their art. And these fifteen 
Discourses, with their grave and stately lucidity of 
speech, their clear and often profound thought, and 
their almost religious earnestness of exhortation, would 
add something to any reputation, however high it 
might be. 

To open them for the first time is certainly to be 
surprised, and perhaps to be disappointed. There is 
very little about portrait painting in them at all; even 
Rembrandt is not once specifically mentioned as a por- 
trait painter. There is very little about the painters, 
to us so enchanting and so important, who preceded 
the great age of the high renaissance on both sides of 
the Alps, though we know from other sources that 
Reynolds had in fact a real and discriminating admira- 
tion for their work. The first artist to be mentioned 
in the first Discourse is Raphael; the last closes its 
solemn cadences of farewell with the name of Michael 
Angelo. He assigned a relatively humble place to the 
course which he had himself followed so illustriously, a 
course ‘‘ suited,’’ as he said, ‘‘ to my abilities, and to 
the taste of the times in which I live.’’ And he allowed 
of no dispute as to the comparative merits of the dif- 
ferent classes of paintings. He admits, in a passage 
of the Seventh Discourse that sounds strangely enough 
in our ears, that perfection in an inferior style may be 
reasonably preferred to mediocrity in the highest walks 
of art. ‘‘ A landscape of Claude Lorrain may be pre- 
ferred to a history by Luca Giordano.’’ But for the man 
who preferred landscapes or portraits as a class to the 
grand style of history painting he had no mercy. 
‘* Taste has here nothing, or at least ought to have 
nothing, to do with the question. He wants not taste, 
but sense and soundness of judgment.’’ 

This apparent contradiction between practice and 
precept was soon taken advantage of by the Presi- 
dent’s enemies. Apart from the unworthy sneer in 
Cunningham’s Life that Barry, by following the study 
Sir Joshua recommended, had been brought to a garret 
and a crust while by its neglect Sir Joshua’s own table 
had been spread with sluttish abundance, it furnished 
Blake with the text for some of his most pungent 
epigrams. 

Sir Joshua praises Michael Angelo: 

*Tis Christian mildness when Knaves praise a foe; 
But ’twould be madness, all the world would say, 
Should Michael Angelo praise Sir Joshua— 
Christ us’d the Pharisees in a rougher way. 

And Blake’s copy of the 1798 edition of the Dis- 
courses, now in the British Museum, is filled with 
bitter marginal comments on the painter who had been 
‘Hired by the Satans for the Depression of Art.’’ And 
yet it is curious how closely the taste of the two great 
artists sometimes agreed. In the same Seventh Dis- 
course there is a startling passage suggesting that in 
the more noble parts of the art of painting Battista 
Franco was not inferior to Titian, Paul Veronese or 
Tintoret. If Blake had been in the room no doubt 
that champion of the Roman against the Venetian 
school would have been tempted to applaud. But 
Battista Franco is not a name to rouse enthusiasm 
nowadays even in the most eclectic of connoisseurs. 

The truth is that this very impersonality and im- 
partiality of Sir Joshua Reynolds as a critic is almost 
his highest virtue. No doubt in theory painters ought 
to be the best of critics, and their judgments on the 
art they practice should be final. But in fact the 
painter only too often looks at all pictures from the 
narrow standpoint of his own methods, and is the 
very last person to appreciate any divergence from 
them. Consciously or unconsciously, he is all the 
time a propagandist for himself. Yet Reynolds, of 
whose Discourses all but two are directly addressed 
to the young Academy students, was most unwilling 
that they should aim at painting in the way that he 
painted himself, or even that they should admire the 
type of picture in which he excelled. And though the 
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students were his primary audience, he knew per- 
fectly well that these annual or biennial addresses 
reached a far wider circle. Their sincerity is absolute 
and unquestionable, and few people could read them 
even to-day, especially the sixth and the last four of 
the fifteen, without a stir of almost affectionate admira- 
tion for the man who wrote them. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING 


The Chinese Confessions of C. W. Mason. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE adventures related in this book are exceedingly 

peculiar. They are set down by the author as 
matters of fact, the publisher gives them his complete 
credence, and doubtless they could be checked, in their 
main outlines, by reference to official records. But 
they happened a great many years ago, and Mr. 
Mason’s memory works in so irregular a manner that 
he does not always carry conviction to the reader. At 
times he can recall long, unimportant conversations, 
and actions of the smallest significance; again he can 
forget—or affect to forget—particulars which would 
almost certainly have stuck in the head of ordinary 
persons, such as the charge brought against him at 
his trial, and the length of the sentence passed on him. 
The author, however, makes no claim to be an ordinary 
person. He is a man of destiny, a genius who unac- 
countably miscarried, a philosopher bound by none of 
the rules and customs of common humanity. Thirty- 
four years ago he was employed in the Chinese 
customs service, and stationed at the treaty port of 
Chinkiang on the Yangtze. The life seems to have 
been pleasant, the work easy, and the pay adequate. 
But Mr. Mason conceived himself marked out for 
higher things. He associated with the members of 
certain Chinese secret societies which, like the Boxers 
at a later date, contemplated an uprising against the 
Government and the foreign settlers. We may suspect 
that these organizations believed that the young offi- 
cial would prove a handy tool, although he himself was 
convinced that he was using them for his own pur- 
poses. In any case, whether he was the tail or the 
dog, the result was that he made an attempt to 
smuggle a cargo of rifles and ammunition into 
Chinkiang, was discovered, and condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment and banishment from the country. 

But this was no ordinary gun-running exploit, under- 
taken for gain or out of sympathy with the natives. Mr. 
Mason’s design was to make himself primarily King 
of China, and subsequently, we gather, of the rest of 
the world. He seems to us to have been pathetically 
il! equipped for these grandiose schemes. A more 
ineffective conspirator we have never encountered. 
Indeed. he did little more than put a cargo of contra- 
band into a ship and blandly accompany it to the 
Custom House, where he surrendered his goods and 
himself to the surprised authorities with hardly any 
attempt to explain his conduct or avoid his doom. 
True, at one moment he had some vague thoughts 
of seizing the ship, with the aid of the Chinese on 
board; but they led to nothing, and when his sup- 
porters began a mutiny on their own account, he put 
an end to it by blowing the ringleader up with a stick 
of dynamite, chiefly, if we understood him rightly, be- 
cause he had a curiosity to see how dynamite exploded. 

But in spite of its eccentricities the book is full of 
colour and excitement. It gives a series of pictures of 
little known places, unfamiliar men, past days and 
queer lives. Although the author refers to himself con- 
stantly as an artist, his confessions are no work of 
art. But they make a very good yarn, with all a yarn’s 
special characteristics—prolixity, untidiness, brag- 
gadocio, frequent violence or indecency of expression, 
a pretty lax moral outlook, and yet an abundance of 
strange experience and the vitality of the sea and 
wild places. Mr. Mason promises us other stories of 
his later years; and if they are as unusual as this they 
should receive a good welcome. 


THE RULERS OF RUSSIA 


The Rulers of Russia. By Hon. Norah Hewitt. 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 


M ISS HEWITT has written a bright and service- 
able account of the sovereigns of the most un- 
fortunate of countries. She has obviously consulted 
reliable authorities and walks surely in difficult places. 
A misprint disguises Anthony Jenkinson on page 37; 
but she realizes the importance of Ostermann and she 
does justice to those whose services we are apt to for- 
get in their crimes. At the same time she has no truce 
with wickedness and calls things by their proper names, 
which makes her last chapters valuable reading in the 
days of indifference in which our lot is cast. Miss 
Hewitt wisely refrains from going into great detail as 
to diplomatic arrangements and rearrangements, mat- 
ters such as Mr. Gooch has dealt with at length in his 
valuable history, and hence she concentrates our atten- 
tion on the extraordinary men and women of the Rus- 
sian royal line. It is hard to draw any general con- 
clusions, as the end is not yet, but certain statements 
may be made even now. The obvious unfitness of Rus- 
sia for any sort of representative government has 
necessitated the combination of autocracy and bureau- 
cracy under which she has suffered and is suffering 
now untold misery. The experience of the world has 
shown that it is difficult to secure efficient government 
on account of the constant danger of corruption. Ifa 
popular check is impossible and the central force of a 
sovereign unacceptable, the resources of civilization 
would seem to be exhausted. This does not, however, 
follow necessarily. The one service which the Bolshevik 
regime may have rendered to mankind may have been 
that it has pointed the way to new and astonishing re- 
arrangements of the forces in a State. Hitherto the 
historic and personal elements have been all-important. 

But the main objects of government are after all very 
simple and very few. They aim at the prevention of 
starvation and the attainment of personal security. 
That it is possible to base the government of a poor 
and uneducated community on these primitive neces- 
sities, and that the needful machinery for checking the 
venality of those who are given the authority to secure 
them can be created, may be the contribution of the 
Russians to political science. It will be reactionary 
no doubt, but it will take account of the enormous im- 
portance of the economic elements of life which more 
high-sounding schemes of polity are apt to forget. For 
such schemes of evolution it need hardly be insisted a 
gang of robbers and murderers is the last one would 
choose to form a constituent assembly. But some 
rule there must be and there is plenty of ability in 
Russia. Had there been plenty of more elementary 
qualities, this book could never have been written, for 
there is a great deal of sound truth in the saying that 
people get in the long run the government they deserve. 


A GREAT STEEPLECHASER 


Arthur Yates, Trainer and Gentleman Rider. An 
Autobiography written in collaboration with 
Bruce Blunt. Grant Richards. tos. net. 


LUCK is of all qualities the one most admired by 

the right-minded Briton, and it is for that reason 
that steeplechasing, which more than any other sport 
demands pluck in quintessential form, has such a 
firm hold on his affection. In the annals of steeple- 
chasing, the late Mr. Arthur Yates (he died hardly 
two years ago) has left a name and a reputation that 
will not readily be forgotten. His racing career was 
a long one. Born in 1841, he started riding in steeple- 
chases in 1857, although he had already won a race at 
the age of ten in Rotten Row, and throughout the 
whole of his life he earned well-deserved popularity for 
his undiluted courage and his unimpeachable honesty. 
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He betted but little, £2 was the amount of his average 
wager, but ‘‘ the love of the game, not the picking of 
winners,’’ was what most appealed to him, and at the 
age of eighty he was able to boast that he had during 
his career trained 2,950 winners and had himself 
ridden 460 first past the post. 

In these chronicles the Grand National most natur- 
ally plays a large part. Mr. Yates was never for- 
tunate enough to ride the winner of that celebrated 
race, but he trained the historic Cloister who, ‘‘ the 
proudest day of my life,’’ won the great event in 1893. 
Many will probably remember the excited gossip, wild 
rumours and recriminations of the following year when 
Cloister, favourite at the unprecedented price of 6-4 
against, had to be scratched shortly before the race. 
The owner, the late Mr. Charles Assheton-Smith, could 
never be induced to believe that the disaster which 
befell his horse was due to the natural causes con- 
fidently ascribed by Mr. Yates. 

Contemporaries of the ‘‘ kind generous friend, the 
great-hearted sportsman and English gentleman ’’ (so 
is Mr. Yates pleasingly described by Mr. Blunt in his 
sympathetic introduction) will be glad to refresh their 
sporting memories with these interesting and detailed 
records, and a younger generation will read of the 
deeds of the heroes (both man and horse) of a past 
age with profit and pleasure. 


MOST ENGLISH ESSEX 


Essex County Farmers’ Union Year Book, 1924. 
Chelmsford. 2s. 6d. net. 


SSEX is a county to be regarded by all who have 

traffic with the land. In its golden days it fed 
London. In the ’eighties it was moribund, falling 
back to prairie, when a descent of Scottish farmers, 
with clover seed and pigs, restored it to life. To-day 
its heaviest land is again falling back to waste; but 
in all pastures Essex, which owns the driest spot in 
Britain, grows the best seed crops and is a home of 
lively experiment. The most original work seen on the 
land for a generation is coming to fulfilment in the 
neighbourhood of Manningtree, where round a farm- 
house (built in the thirteenth century of the first bricks 
made in England) a Scottish farmer is tracking down 
the secret of heavy land cultivation. 

A sign, perhaps, of the vitality of Essex farmers 
is the progressive excellence of the Year Book of the 
very powerful branch of the National Farmers’ Union. 
Its weakness is omniscience. It too closely resembles 
an Encyclopedia. Indeed, the deficiency of nearly all 
Year Books is their excess. They are compacted of 
tit-bits, that can only be short and sketchy. But a 
remedy is available. Real solidity, unity and con- 
tinuity of interest might be assured if the editor could 
give us a serial history of Essex and some bird’s-eye 
view of the aim of its farmers and men of science 
(whose work at Chelmsford is insufficiently recognized). 
He might provide at least the nucleus of a county 
history of farming, and save from oblivion much that 
is worth preserving. 

A less general and a more particular criticism 
is challenged by the most famous contributor 
to the Year Book. He is Professor Biffen, 
‘‘the plant wizard,’’ of Cambridge University. It is 
in the nature of a triumph to have secured him, if we 
may believe his fellow dons at Cambridge, who com- 
plain sadly that ‘‘ Biffen will not write.’’ They feel 
that if he would, the whole world would be talking 
of the Cambridge Mendelians and their wizardry. The 
University is missing an advertisement to which it is 
fully entitled. Professor Biffen is probably nearer to 
genius than any man of science in his sphere of work, 
and his manual skill in the delicate work of cross- 
fertilization is at least equal to his intelligence in selec- 
tion. Why should Professor Biffen, who knows one sort 
of plant biology to perfection, select the chemical treat- 
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ment of seed for his subject? And is he right in his 
contention? In advising this and that property for 
treating seed, he takes it for granted, in a not too 
scientific fashion, that seed affected with disease 
produces diseased crops. Does it? At any rate there 
is a theory abroad, and it requires a scientific answer, 
that ‘‘ bunt,’’ that most costly malady in the wheat 
field, comes not from the ground but from the air. 
Men of science at Chelmsford itself are interesting 
themselves in the question. Will Professor Biffen 
prove his postulate and tell us finally whether bad 
seed or bad cultivation is the radical reason of a pest 
that costs the country millions and possibly affects 
those who feed on the ‘‘ bunted ’’ wheat with all sorts 
of maladies? 


A JOURNALIST’S REMINISCENCES 


By E. Brayley Hod- 
10s. 6d. net. 


Moss From a Rolling Stone. 
getts. Dent. 


OWADAYS, when all great men are journalists 

and most journalists are great men, it pains us to 
hear a brother of the pen saying that his grandfather 
was a scallywag. He adds too that the same grand- 
father ‘‘ was far from being an exemplary husband.”’ 
These statements savour of pride and there is always 
a certain danger in making them, for one’s friends 
may not be quite so surprised as one expects them tu 
be. This little point of war settled, we just say at once 
that we have enjoyed Mr. Hodgetts’s collection of 
reminiscences, and we are glad to hear that the chiel, 
having got safely berthed in the city, is still busy tak- 
ing notes, the results of which we shall no doubt in the 
fullness of time enjoy. Most writers of reminiscences 
tell us far too much about themselves, forgetting that 
they are usually the last persons about whom one 
wants to hear; but Mr. Hodgetts, like Croker, Crabb 
Robinson and above all Greville, knows how to keep 
himself well in the background, only coming forward 
with necessary explanations at the proper times. The 
actors in the world’s history have usually very little 
to say. When they try to say something the result 
is, as in the case of Talleyrand, singularly unsatis- 
factory. The more necessary, then, the work of the 
careful and discriminating onlooker, who can talk 
with men of note on steamers, over a bottle of wine, 
or even in a Turkish bath. 

We need not follow Mr. Hodgetts to Berlin, Paris, 
Petersburg, New York, Armenia or South Africa. 
Journalists are restless people—Gordon Bennett fired 
one because he did not like the way he wore his hair— 
but though he moved about he has much sound sense 
to give us, and we like his picture of Russia in the 
days when Katkov was coming to the front. We 
turn, as every reviewer will turn to his stories. Some 
we like very much, others leave us somewhat cold. 
The well-known example of bad French, Ne laissez pas 
sortir le fou instead of Veillez que le feu ne s’eteigne 
pas, is attributed to Tennyson by Mr. Hodgetts’s in- 
formant, but one would hardly think that when the 
natural result had happened ‘‘ to avoid a repetition of 
so unfortunate an incident, gas fires had been intro- 
duced.’’ Perhaps Mr. Hodgetts is joking. He repeats 
a story by Colonel Villiers, of Chamberlain’s coat 
having been brought to him at the British Embassy 
in Paris, with an appropriate inscription. But surely 
the attachés knew what a chestnut they were serving 
up. What the great lady said (in the Restoration days 
before they were born) to Joseph de Montmorenci was, 
we fancy, Quand on s’appelle Joseph, on ne doit pas 
laisser son pardessus dans l’ante chambre d’une honnéte 
femme. However, this is followed by one which will be 
new, we fancy, to most readers. It is concerned with 
the tactful private secretary who did not read a letter 
from Jesse Collings because it came from a Pimlico 
address. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


Two Men. By Two Anonymous Writers. Phil- 
pot. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tony. By Stephen Hudson. Constable. 6s. net. 


The Flying Draper. By Ronald Fraser. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


AS any man ever told the truth about himself? 

I am not asking whether any man has ever 
known the truth—whether any man has ever plunged 
below the shining and shifting surface which his own 
acts and motives present before his own consciousness, 
to the depths where the waters are dark as well as 
unstable, and the strange trees wave to-and-fro their 
sight-eluding branches, and the wrecks lie rotting, 
and there is a store perhaps of inexhaustible gold. 
For that question answers itself. But has any man 
ever confessed to others his conscious knowledge of 
himself, and his honest estimate of that self’s worth? 
No doubt, after all, this question shades off into the 
other; for what is your honest estimate of yourself? 
Not that I am arguing for the relativity or sub- 
jectivity of truth; if there were no such thing as abso- 
lute truth, we could not even fail to tell it; all that I 
am insisting upon is that, when we try to tell it, we 
are bound in some degree to fail. And I might add to 
that, without the same insistence, that we do not 
generally try as hard as we flatter ourselves that we 
are trying. Take Rousseau, for instance. There was 
a man of an intimidatingly enormous intellect and pur- 
pose, one of the greatest of all geniuses; yet how 
obviously far from the truth remain his ‘ Confessions ’ ! 
And the moral of this is that the publishers of ‘ Two 
Men ’ are asking rather a lot of both their authors and 
their readers. The former are to be truthful, even if 
not credible : the latter are to be credulous, even if not 
convinced. I understand that these stories are put 
forward as ‘‘ true life-stories,’’ yet the publishers an- 
nounce them as constituting also ‘‘a new form of 
novel ’’: and I submit that a story which asks to be 
accepted on the specific ground that it is a true life- 
story does not constitute a new form of novel, or any 
form of novel. The types of art, of interest, are en- 
tirely distinct. However, waiving that, let us inquire 
further about these two men, whose pseudonyms are 
Manson and Smith. The latter alleges that he com- 
mitted a murder, his father having done the same be- 
fore him. It runs in the family. Well, one does not 
like to give the lie direct even to a gentleman whose 
name is not Smith; but I would go so far as to sug- 
gest that he is mistaken. I cannot help thinking that 
he may have been misled by his own style. Oscar 
Wilde suggested, if I remember right, of a celebrated 
forger and murderer, that forgery could not be held 
to be his most serious crime, when one considered 
his bad influence on the English language: and I do 
not know why a man who writes ‘‘ lad and lassie ’’ 
when he means boy and girl, ‘‘ maters and paters” 
when he means mothers and fathers, and ‘‘ o’ nights ’’ 
when he wants to make your flesh creep, should burden 
his memory with the problem of whether he has killed 
anybody or not. Perhaps, after all, he did kill some- 
body: as De Quincey said, ‘‘ Once begin upon this 
downward path, you never know where you are to 
stop. Many a man has dated his ruin from some 
murder or other that perhaps he thought little of at 
the time.’’ Manson is a different matter. He has 
nothing at all extraordinary to tell; he was rather an 
odd, lonely sort of a fellow; he had several pathetic, 
half-hearted, inconclusive affairs of the heart; he 
found happiness for a long time with a girl who was 
not of the same social position as himself. It is all 
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well told, because unassumingly. Undeniably it gets 
an added interest, which it would not have in the pure 
form of fiction, from the speculation as to whether it 
is true; but I am left wondering as to the legitimacy 
of that. 


The self-revesation in ‘ Tony’ is certainly legiti- 
mate, and may indeed boast the pride of a considerable 
ancestry: some of the most famous books in the 
language—and in other languages—consist of what 
may be called dramatic autobiography: the drawing 
of a ~haracter through his admissions, or boasts, about 
himself. My own favourite in this kind is Thackeray’s 
‘ Barry Lyndon’: it has such a gay impudence, such 
a perfectly maintained and proportioned effrontery, 
and the villainies are kept so admirably preserved in 
conceit, like flies in amber. This is the high and deli- 
cate art of characterization. Compared to this, Tony 
is shown up as a vulgar poseur, feebly pretending to 
himself that he is a fine fellow because he is so des- 
perately and dashingly wicked, and never convincing 
us that his wickedness exists. There is a good deal of 
rather artificially brutal talk; there are episodes so 
sordid that they appear to have been painfully invented 
as illustrations of the depths to which cads, cheats and 
liars will descend; and there is never a breath of life. 
Mr. Hudson is clever enough, he writes well enough, 
he can do you a pretty line in sensuous description, 
but his book is a mere tour de force. There is a 
priggishness of vice as well as of virtue, and they are 
equally dull. 

I link ‘ The Flying Draper ’ with the two preceding 
books, because the important thing in it is the auto- 
biographical revelation of the hero’s emotions. Here 
at last we get the truth—the emotional truth: we get 
the reality of feeling interpreted to us by someone who 
interprets in creating—who has, in short, artistic 
imagination. There are other aspects of the book, 
more obvious and less important. It is a fantasy of 
the kind which owes a great deal to Mr. H. G. Wells. 
I do not blame Mr. Fraser for the debt. If you are 
going to write about a flying man, you are going to 
owe a great deal to Mr. H. G. Wells, and may as well 
make up your mind to it—though perhaps the clear 
accent need not be quite so unmistakably caught as in 
this passage : 

Then we saw him, all at once, as if we had been a creature 
with but one pair of eyes. A murmur ran from the top of the 
hill down into Camden Town and St. John’s Wood, the sigh 
of a wind passing over a forest. The great side of the hill 
was packed, and before the eyes and consciousness of that 
silent concourse Codling flew, forward and up like an arrow. 

High in the air he went, then suddenly towered like a 


pheasant, and fell down the sky and disappeared somewhere 
in the middle of London. 


This business of flying, though it supplies the bones of 
the plot, and gives scope for some admirable fooling 
when the question is taken up as a moral and political 
one by Press and Parliament, is really irrelevant to 
the drama of love between the teller of the story and 
his wife, and it is the drama of love that makes the 
book’s excellence. The wife loves the husband, but 
almost irresistibly she is drawn by the spiritual and 
mental greatness of the high-flier. I cannot think why 
she should be, for his philosophy is the worst possible 
—a sort of muddle-up of neo-Lamarckianism, Bergson, 
Coué, spiritualism,” and confessed nescience. 
Nevertheless, the struggle in the wife’s mind and 
heart, and the husband’s comprehension of it, are ex- 
traordinarily delicate and tender, and the whole story 
is conceived in a vein of high spirits, restrained senti- 
ment, and apt irony, which make it excellent reading. 
Despite the superficial unoriginality of the plot, the 
essence of the book, its feeling, is strikingly original. 
Mr. Fraser has the rare power of making you laugh 
without ever letting you forget that there are a great 
many facts in the world about which it would be more 
appropriate to cry. In other words, he ie a real 
humorist. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


FRIEND once warned me not to put too much 
history into this page, but what is one to do 
who sees everything that happens as a part of 


A 


history, and believes that a little knowledge of it would 
have saved a great many disastrous mistakes to our 


rulers and leaders. As a young man my confidence 
in a political leader was shaken when the story of his 
asking what was the conclusion of Hamlet could be 
told about him, and any nearer acquaintance with them 
that may have come to me has but strengthened my 
impression of with how little wisdom the world is 
governed. These remarks are occasioned by a book 
which I have just been reading, ‘ Behind and Before,’ 
by W. E. Heitland (Cambridge University Press, 6s. 
net), which contains a couple of essays on the relation 
of history, politics, and Eugenist warnings. 
* * * 


Mr. Heitland is the historian of Roman agriculture, 
that is of the calling which was the chief industry of 
Rome, whose decline and fall was the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire. Now, perturbed by the obvious 
lack of both the art and science of politics in our public 
men, he asks himself what effects a knowledge of past 
history would have upon them. Obviously, this is a 
matter of education, a man of affairs has no time to 
read up a subject. Moreover, there are ways of mis- 
using history, one of which is, as Morse Stephens once 
said to me, of turning it into a Socialist lecture. 
Analogies may be false analogies, and if the study of 
history is only a search for precedents, it will assuredly 
be harmful. The second essay deals with the popula- 
tion-question as seen by biologists, and generally as- 
sents to their criticisms. It is a very weighty and 
important little book, and should be read by everyone 
who feels a duty to his country. 

* * * 


I find some of the points he raises peculiarly interest- 
ing. Eugenic experts are agreed that raising a man 
out of his class is an evil, because it tends to lower 
the average ability of his class. If that is so, does a 
man dropping down tend to raise the tone of the class 
he falls into? And what about the old Lancashire 
saying that there are only three generations between 
clogs and clogs? There are, it is agreed, a number 
of historical examples of the effect of conditions on 
race. The number of medieval religious revivals from 
the thirteenth century on has obviously affected the 
Italian national character by removing from its breed- 
ing-stock again and again its idealistic and religious 
elements. Portugal has never recovered from the 
strain on its breeding-stock by the continuous export 
of its hardy and adventurous blood from the fifteenth 
century on. And we in England are suffering in the 
same way. Emigration has drained out of our country- 
side and towns a large proportion of the Nordic stock, 
leaving the villages mainly inhabited by people of pre- 
Celtic race. The shock of comparing the Dominion 
troops with our own county regiments showed how 
the character of our population has changed. And it 
is this new race of Englishmen that are to govern us. 
‘* We must educate our masters! ”’ 

* * * 


Prof. de Burgh, who lectures on Philosophy at 
University College, Reading, has had the idea of draw- 


ing up a history of civilization from the earliest times 
till to-day, in a volume called ‘ The Legacy of the 
Ancient World’ (Macdonald and Evans, 15s. net). 
After describing, summarily, the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the East, the author goes on to show 
the abiding value of the life and thought of 
Israel, Greece, and Rome. He aims at a large 
and growing class of men and women, who know 
nothing of the past or have only a fragmentary know- 
ledge of it, and want to learn what it thought about 
the great problems of religion and philosophy. Such 
a knowledge cannot be got from the reading of 
elementary manuals: it demands study from the 
reader and skill in exposition from the author. Prof. 
de Burgh’s powers as a lecturer are evident in his 
adequate and orderly arrangement of his matter, and 
plain and simple language. He may be relied on for 
accuracy, and I am bound to say that the philosophical 
sections of his book are excellent. I recommend it very 
heartily. 
* * * 

I have always been puzzled by the character of 
Henry the Seventh; there is nothing of the Plantagenet 
about him, nor is there anything which one could call 
markedly Welsh, while Valois characteristics are 
equally absent. He resembles in character nothing so 
much as one of the Italian despots of the Renaissance, 
and it was a pleasure to be reminded of what I have 
never thought of in that connexion, that his grand- 
mother was a member of the Visconti family, by Miss 
Dorothy Muir’s ‘ History of Milan under the Visconti ’ 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d. net). Perhaps it was this strain in 
his blood which made the strength of our Tudor kings. 
The Visconti were an extraordinary family, who held 
Milan for two centuries till the race died out and who 
nearly united Italy under their rule. Their coat of 
arms—a serpent with a child in its mouth was its final 
form—struck the imagination of their contemporaries 
and gave to the greatest of them his soubriquet of 
‘*The Viper of Milan.’’ With this, too, they were 
patrons of art and literature, and great builders. Miss 
Muir has evidently read the authorities on her subject, 
of which little new can be said, but her chapters on 
* Social Life under the Visconti ’ and ‘ Art and Litera- 
ture ’ will, I think, be the most generally interesting. 

* * 


There used to be a story of the old Surrey Theatre 
to the effect that a man leaned over from the gallery 
one evening and said: ‘‘ We don’t want art and we 
don’t expect acting, but you might join your flats.’’ 
I read novels purely as an anodyne, and judge them 
not as literature and not as thought-provoking—these 
qualities I get, and look for, from other kinds of books. 
All I require is a good story and enough construction 
to keep the flats joined. Let me mention in this con- 
nexion Mr. Victor Bridges’s ‘ The Red Lodge ’ (Mills 
& Boon), a stirring narrative of adventure, most of it 
on the Essex shores where his ‘ Greensea Island ’ and 
half-a-dozen other stories are placed. Also a good 
detective story, ‘ The Eames-Erskine Case,’ by A. 
Fielding (Collins). I never attempt to guess these 
mysteries, but a friend of mine—a writer of detective 
yarns—told me that he got to page 214 before he found 
the clue, and that I think is a good recommendation. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Miiis & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann ——. 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam’s 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold arr Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 107. 


Two NEIGHBOUR BUILDINGS RISE IN LONDON TOWN ; 
ONE HOLDS OF GOD, THE OTHER OF THE CROWN. 


For man’s behoof called from the vasty deep. 
Grisly and grim—it makes one’s flesh to creep. 

The infinitely little this reveals. 

Twist me you may, but then look out for squeals. 
Wings on a small scale, small scales on their wings. 
Rob of its ringlet one of feathered things. 

Through this, be sure, we have no right of way. 
Now, if you dare, curtail the Lord of Day. 

Nev‘, the same feat upon an ox perform. 

Cares nought for kings, this offspring of the storm. 
Base bird, for gluttony alone notorious! 

By woman’s hand he died a death inglorious. 


DAR wor 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 105. 
A BroaD-CHuRCH PaRSON; AND A LINCOLN SQUIRE. 


Loves the warm precincts of the kitchen fire. 

Bid him show cause why he too should not die. 
“Sent, for his country’s good, abroad to lie.” 
Changed from one’s pristine state and born anew. 
“* Catches the small flies, but the large break through.”’ 
Three-fifths remove of this terrestrial sphere. 

Twice twelve brief hours superfluous appear. 

You are? A weekly touchstone we provide! 

Foes press: you’re safer on its inner side. ‘ 
10. By night before the dragon well he rode. 

11. The pill was bitter, as this plainly showed. 

12. Partook with me in lesson and in game. 

13. A proud metropolis once bore this name. 

14. We'll call it Strife, since here our herdmen strove. 
15. Flutters Jamaica’s fair in field and grove. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 105. 


C ockroac H 1 See Bacon’s Apophthegms. It was said 
 omicid E by Anacharsis the Scythian. 
A mbassado R 2 Nehem. ii. 12. ‘* There was not a beast 
R_ egenerat E with me, saue the beast whereon I rode. 
L a wi And I went out by night by the gate of 
E Arth the valley, and came before the dragon 
atu Rday__ well.’”’ 
K 3 The ancient name of Paris. 
4 Gen. xxvi. 20. ‘‘ The herdmen of Gerar 
did striue with Izhaks herdmen, saying, 
The water is ours: therefore called he the 
name of the well Esek,* because they were 
at strife with him.’’ 

*Contention, strife. 
5 Chilabothrus inornatus, a large species 
of boa common in Jamaica. 


een-witte D 
I ntrenchmen T 
ehemia 
G_srimac E 
S choolfello W 
L uteti As 
E se K¢ 
Y ellow-snak E5 


Acrostic No. 105.—The winner is Mrs. Fardell, 16 Brechin 
Place, S.W.7, who has selected as her prize ‘ Jefferson Davis,’ 
by H. J. Eckenrode, published by Allen and Unwin and reviewed 
in our columns on March 8 under the title ‘ The American Civil 
War.’ Ten other competitors chose this book, thirty-seven 
named ‘ Wanderings in South-Eastern Seas,’ six ‘ Crotchets,’ six 
“The Passing of the Pengwerns,’ etc. 


Correct solutions were also received from Boskerris, . Old 
Mancunian, M. Story, and the Rev. J. A. Easten. 


One Licht Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, St. Ives, Margaret, 
Hanworth, Baitho, East Sheen, C. J. Warden, John Lennie, 
C. E. P., Carlton, Albert E. K. Wherry, Merton, Nora H. 
Boothroyd, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Sisyphus, C. E. C., and 
Runtonian. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Zyk, Mrs. McCalman, Gunton, F. I. 
Morcom, G. T., Dolmar, Barberry, Gay, F. M. Petty, Coque, 
Iago, Jeff, Shorne Hill, Quis, Stucco, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Lady Duke, Bel’aqua, and Lenno. All others more. 


Lights 4, 7, 10 and 15 proved the most difficult. 


Acrostic No, 104.—Two Lights wrong: Mrs. E. Edwards, 
Margaret, B. Brewster.—No. 11, Younghead. 


Stucco.—The allusion was to Ovid’s explanation of the Py- 
thagorean Philosophy in Book XV of the Metamorphoses: ‘“‘All 
changes :—nothing perishes! . . . Perpetual Change is Nature’s 
life and law. Naught permanent endures. Eternal flux renews 
the world:—and, mobile from its birth, All sentient essence 
shifts from form to form.” Therefore I cannot accept Trans- 
figuration. 


Lights 1, 6, 9 and 10 were the chief stumbling-blocks. Enna, 
in Sicily, was famous for its blossoms. Milton sings of ‘‘ that 
fair field of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, Herself 
a fairer flower by gloomy Dis Was gather’d.”’ For Light 9 
‘* Martha *’ cefers to Jer. i. 11, on which an old commentator 
remarks: ‘* Hee ioyneth the signe with the worde for a more 
ample confirmation, signifying by the rod of the almond tree, 
which first buddeth, the hastie comming of the Babylonians 
against the Iewes.’”’ Oakapple rightly prefers Numskull to 
Nabal, who, he says, ‘‘ does not correspond with the require- 
ments expressed in the line.” 


BaltHoO AND OakappLe.—Tame elephants may appear clumsy, 
but the Mastodon was never tamed, I think, and this is what 
an African sportsman says about wild elephants :—‘‘ The whole 
party threw their trunks above their heads and instantly clam- 
bered up the adjacent hill with incredible celerity.”’ And again :— 
“* Several elephants were observed clambering, with the agility 
of chamois, to the very summit of the chain.”” The Mylodon, 
in spite of its name, was an Edentate animal, and clumsy. ‘Not 
all of the Edentata are toothless, as the name implies.” 


East SHEEN.—If the phrase “‘ order of the day ” is taken in 
the strict military sense, instead of the loose popular sense, 
surely it must mean instructions issued before the fighting begins 
or at an early stage of it, and could not include directions to 
Surrender. 


Diamonp.—For Light 4 you gave Eocene, making two mistakes. 


H. Hires.—The List of Publishers is printed at least once a 
month. 


F. I. Morcom.—I cannot put Wading on an equality with 
Washing. Hear Carlyle :—‘‘ What Worship is there not in mere 
Washing! Perhaps one of the most moral things a man, in 
common cases, has it in his power to do. Strip thyself, go into 
the bath, or were it into the limpid pool and running brook, 
and there wash and be clean; thou wilt step out again a purer 
and a better man.’ You ask ‘* What about the ‘ great un- 
washed ’?’’ Again Carlyle shall reply: ‘‘To that dingy fuliginous 
Operative, emerging from his soot-mill, what is the first duty 
I will prescribe, and offer help towards? That he clean the 
skin of him. Can he pray, by any ascertained method? One 
knows not entirely :—but with soap and a sufficiency of water, 
he can wash.’’ (Past and Present, Book III, chap. xv.). 


In addition to the other volumes of ‘ The Nations of To-Day : 
A New History of the World,’ which we have noticed already, 
we have received three more, making twelve in all, from the 
publishers of the series, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. The 
new issues deal with The Baltic and Caucasian States, Belgium 
and Luxemburg, and Bulgaria and Roumania. Each of these is 
prefaced by the General Introduction by Mr. John Buchan, the 
editor, which all the others had, and has been prepared under 
the care of Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, as were the 
rest. These books have a value because they bring the history 
of the various nations more or less up to date; for instance, 
that on Bulgaria carries the story on till July of last year. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the three is that on Belgium 
and Luxemburg. They are good, if not exactly brilliant, works, 
and we can easily imagine how much more alive they would 
have been if Mr. Buchan had written them himself—but that 
was too much to expect. 
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Stock Market Letter 
‘The Stock Exchange, Thursday. 


HE Stock Exchange financial year comes to an 
end next Monday. A new Committee is in 
sourse of re-election to-day, Thursday. Its mem- 
bers will enter upon théir duties on Tuesday. Stock 
Exchange government is founded upon a Deed of Set- 
tlement' drawn up in 1801. Astounding as it may 
appear, this Deed of Settlement, though it has been 
altered and amended in various respects during the last 
123 years, still forms the basis of the House to-day. 
It bristles with absurdities, anachronisms and contra- 
dictions. It is hopelessly out of date. Yet so sacro- 
sanct is it considered that four thousand business men 
meekly bow to its canons; no effort is made to bring 
it into line with requirements of the modern, compli- 
cated delicacies of financial machinery. One glaring 
monstrosity is the method of voting for election of the 
Stock Exchange Committee. Every member must 
give one vote apiece to thirty candidates, or his paper 
is disqualified. Nobody in the House, except a Com- 
mitteeman, knows all the thirty or more candidates. 
He has no means whatever for judging whether the 
unknown-to-him are suitable or not. But if he votes at 
all, he must vote for thirty men. And that is what the 
Stock: Exchange is doing to-day. 


ROPPS ON THEIR REPORT 


Unpleasant as it was to see the price of tin drop £20 
a ton last Tuesday, the markets for tin shares, Malayan, 
Cornish and West African, accepted the rebuff with 
philosophy, and prices shed small fractions where any 
change took place at all. By curious coincidence, on 
the same day as the slump, there appeared the annual 
report of the Ropp Tin Company, one of the best of 
the Nigerian tin mines, the 4s. shares in which stand 
about 14s. 6d. A dividend of 35 per cent., making 50 
per cent. (2s. per share), is declared for 1923. The 
price of tin ranged from £187 to £235 during last 
year, but the Ropp report does not state the average 
price which the company obtained for its output. May 
I ask the chairman if he will, at.the forthcoming meet- 
ing, give us this information as being of real value to 
the ‘Stock Exchange and the Ropp shareholders? The 
question, I feel sure he will admit, is fair and pertinent, 
for tin has varied, this year, between £235 and £208, 
and the Company, having increased its average output 
in January and February, should be making exceedingly 
good profits. The only doubtful point about the posi- 
tion is that the ore reserves are rather lower, at 8,000 
tons, than they were a year ago. But there is ‘‘ always 
something ” in a mining speculation; and Ropps at 
the present price pay 16 per cent. on the money. One 
cannot expect to get gilt-edged shares to yield such a 
return as that. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


B.A.—New State Areas and West Springs are both 
sound, speculative Kaffirs. Of the two, I should pre- 
fer the former. 

Stock ExcuHance.—Have heard nothing more in re- 
gard to the talk which was current some time ago as 
to the possibility of an Acrostic club being formed in 
the House. 

Ex Divipenp.—The next payment of War Loan in- 
terest is due on June 1, but the price in the Stock Ex- 
change goes ex dividend about April 26, some five 
months before the distribution is made. This happens 
because the Bank of England closes its books well in 
advance of the actual payment, in consequence of the 
colossal amount of work involved in preparation of the 
dividend warrants. 

Nirrate.—The market looks like going better, but 
cannot be expected to get into a steady stride until 
‘general conditions settle down. 

Janus 


Reprinted from “ Time and Tide,” 29/2/24. 


THE ’BUS WAR. 


The week that is gone has seen a bid for legalised monopoly 
of London ’bus traffic on the part of the London General Omni- 
bus Company. Lord Ashfield, its spokesman, has timed his 
appeal skilfully: it coincides with a renewed agitation on the 
subject of our growing street congestion. Hence its Press has 
been extremely favourable; the papers are backing the old- 
established ‘‘ General ’’ as against his rival, the “* Pirate.’’ Fur- 
ther, the independent is handicapped by the fact that Trade 
Unionism, which prefers to deal with employers in bulk, has 
expressed itself openly against the small owner, and, in pursu- 
ance of that policy, will do nothing to hinder his downfall. 

The big battalions are arrayed against the pirate, but he 
is making a very gallant fight of it, so gallant that the big 
battalions of the enemy are demanding the aid of the licensing 
authority to enable them to compass their victory. Torpedoing 
tactics, by themselves, have not availed; the upstarts, harried 
from pillar to post—followed and watched and their passengers 
snatched from them—yet manage to survive and keep the road. 
Lord Ashfield’s suggestion that a licence should not be granted 
to the independent "bus is, in itself, an admission that the 
process of dogging and hustling by superfluous ‘“* Generals ” 
has not proved an unqualified success. And there is a certain 
amount of weakness in one of his argurnents—that traffic con- 
gestion has been increased by the number of “* Generals ”’ which 
have been let loose in the streets, in the last few months, in 
order to compete with the upstarts. The public, one gathers, 
is expected to sympathise with this policy of influx, and lay the 
entire blame for the resulting congestion on the pirates who 
rendered it necessary; but it is open to the public to point out 
to the ‘‘ Generals ’’ that their anxiety to keep all the streets 
to themselves has something to do with the nuisance. The 
most valid cause of complaint would seem to be that the inter- 
lopers confine their activities to the populous thoroughfares— 
where they skim the cream of the traffic, neglecting the less 
economic routes; but though the accusation is no doubt justified 
in many cases, it may not be in all. The present writer could 
indicate a cross-route which, a few months ago, was not too 
well served by an elderly type of vehicle, and which at present— 
since the advent of an enterprising pirate—rejoices in ‘buses of 
the latest cut and style and a service considerably speeded. The 
two facts may have no connection; it is possible that the 
London General authorities had decided on improvement before 
the pirate made his entry; but there is no denying that improve- 
ment of the kind is a frequent result of competition. 

Nor is this all we owe to the pirate. However unpleasant 
he has made himself to the directors of the London General 
Omnibus Company, there are many respects in which he has 
brightened the life of the public. To begin with, he has restored 
something of its former varied aspect to the daily stream of 
vehicles; the regimental procession of scarlet-hued *buses—dis- 
tinguished from each other only by their numbers—has been 
broken by yellows, blues, and greens. And—greater benefit yet 
to the Londoner—he has made for an improvement in motor-’bus 
manners, in motor-’bus thought for the wishes and conveni- 
ence of the passengers. A year or two ago the monopolist ’bus- 
driver would turn a blind eye, as a matter of course, to the 
would-be passenger who appealed for a halt from the pavement; 
and the tired and elderly, as well as the sturdy, were tacitly 
informed to wend their way to the nearest appointed stopping- 
place. We have changed that considerably since the advent of 
the pirate; to the glad astonishment of the would-be passenger, 
the blue, green, or yellow "bus condescended to stop when it was 
hailed. That, probably, was one of the secrets of its swift popu- 
larity—especially with those who are not so active as they were. 
The private owner, anxious for return on his labour and invest- 
ment, was on the look-out for the wayside passenger, and wel- 
comed him aboard, as another fare added to the takings, the em- 
ployee of a company, sure of his wage, saw no profit to himself in 
an extra fare, and treated him as something of a nuisance. And 
even in a "bus boarded only for five minutes, it is far more 
pleasant to be welcomed than it is to be treated as a nuisance. 
If the ‘“‘ General ’’ of to-day is less haughtily indifferent to the 
gestures and umbrellas of the wayfarer, the change may be due 
to a belated discovery that the method of the pirate was paying 
as well as polite. 

Monopoly may give us certain advantages; but it is to be 
feared that if it is once established it will soon forget its lesson 
in good manners. If competitors are swept off the London 
streets the wayside passenger will no longer be humoured— 
because the wayside passenger, like everyone else, will have to 
take ‘what monopoly chooses to give. 

The travelling public will safeguard their own interests and 
help to prevent a "Bus Monopoly by patronising the ‘* CAM- 
BRIAN ” ’Buses. These familiar Green ’Buses are the latest, 
and most up-to-date on the read. The passenger is always assured 
of civility and service from the company’s employees. ‘‘ CAM: 
BRIAN ” ’Buses run to schedule time on the following Regular 
Routes :—No. 17c, 59, 73, 25, 9, 33, 37. The “‘ CAMBRIAN ” is 
the only Company maintaining a Regular Daily Motor Coach 
Service to the principal Seaside Resorts throughout the summer. 

For quotations for Motor-Omnibuses or Coaches to the Cup 
Tie, Derby, Ascot, etc., apply Private Hire Dept., 

CAMBRIAN COACHING AND GOODS TRANSPORT, LTD., 
High Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.2. 
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CONSTABLE FICTION 


INCLUDES 


= 


JUDGMENT 
EVE 


Stories by H. C. HARWOOD, 7s. 64. net 


Outlook.— From its first story to the last ... there can be 
no mistaking the impress of a really individual and significant 
mind ... Mr. Harwood’s stories stand out in the memory as 
will the busts and figures of a true sculptor. Judgment Eve is 
an achicvement. It will make a reputation. 


ALSO 

TONY 

By STEPHEN HUDSON. Author of Prince 

Hempseed, Richard Kurt, etc. 6s. net. 
RECOMPENCE : 

A Sequel to SIMON CALLED PETER. 

By ROBERT KEABLE. 7s. 6d. net 
DEFEAT 6s. net 


By CEOFFREY MOSS. Author of Sweet Pepper. 


OLD SINS HAVE LONG SHADOWS 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. Author of The Light 
Above the Cross Roads, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


AND 
A Romance of Ancient China 
By SAMUEL MERWIN. 7s. 6d. net 


Times Literary Supplement.—‘ Mr. Merwin can be congratu- 
lated on the originality of his story... He succeeds admir- 
ably in a situation where failure would have been easy... 
The colour and atmosphere are remarkable." 


Glasgow Herald.—* His book is a little masterpiece—the first 
for many moons that made the reviewer wish it longer.” 


beyond compare 


DeReszke 


CIGARETTES 
“Uniquelike the De Reszke voice” 
(VIRGINIA) 


10.......1/34-  50.......6/1 10....104 50.....4/2 
25 100.....11/9 2S.....2/1 100.....8/2 


EGYPTIAN Blend 
20 for 2- 
for 5/- 100 for 10). 
Sole Manufacturers : 
1. MILLHOFF & Co. Ltd, 86 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


2° ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2 


n 


——ELKIN MATHEWS, 


THE GLAMOUR OF ITALY 


(SENSATIONS D’ITALIE). By PAUL BOURGET. 
Translated by LAURETTA MAITLAND. 10s. 6d. net. 


“I have read no new book for years that gave me the same 
literary thrill as Bourget’s ‘ Sensations d'Italie.”’"—R. L. Stevenson. 

“ Probably the most perfect modern example of how the subjective 
travel-book ought to be written. The translation could not be better 
and the appearance of the volume would please even Bourget's 
gsthetic epicurean eye.”—Mr. Edmund Candler in The Nation and 
Atheneum, 

“The sensitive prose of the original is reproduced with an 
accuracy which satisfies the mind ’—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ This is travel literature of the first rank.”—New Statesman. 


AMANDA: 


A SACRIFICE TO AN UNKNOWN GODDESSE. 
By NICHOLAS HOOKES. 10s. 6d. net. 

(A reprint with facsimile frontispiece and oe e of this rare 
volume of poems which was first published in 1653. 

“ Deserving of the reproduction now admirably made by Elkin 
Mathews in the type and style of the original.””—Scotsman. 

“ Scholars will no doubt be glad to have this careful reprint on 
their shelves.""—The Observer. 

. volume to treasure and to show to appreciative book-lovers 


and collectors.”"—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


DARK LANTERNS 


By H. V. MARROT. 6s. net. 
“He has something to say, and puts his thoughts into language 
a There 


that is always simple, adeq nd har is the true 


magic in some of his phrasing. This is a book of verse that should 
find many readers; it is too good to be overlooked.’”—The Bookman. 


BAUDELAIRE 
FLOWERS OF EVIL. Translated by CYRIL SCOTT. 
(New Edition). 2s. 6d. net. 


ERNEST DOWSON 
DILEMMAS. (Fourth Impression). 3s. 6d. net. 


OHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
N THE KEY OF BLUE. 
(Third Impression). 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 
PROSE PAPERS = (Second Impression): 7s, 6d. net 


Cork Street, London, W.1l— 


PLAYERS 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made the most 
modern machinery in a M Factory 
under ideal conditions. 

The ality of the imia Tobacco 


IN PACKETS 


10 fr 8? 


20 fer 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5 
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Company Meeting. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


THe Forty-THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL of this Cor- 
poration was held on the 19th inst. at Hamilton House, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., Lord Claud Hamilton presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the total premium income from all depart- 
ments for the year 1923 amounted to £5,022,103, showing an 
increase of £183,498 as compared with the previous year. This 
increase seemed to indicate that they had turned the corner of 
the depression which had involved, in the previous two years, 
very large decreases in the premium income. The net premiums 
in the fire account amounted to £334,277, showing an increase 
of £8,687, and from this there was transferred £40,986 to profit 
and loss account. The accident account, including Employers’ 
Liability business in the United Kingdom, in which the pre- 
miums amounted to £360,266, showed a decrease of £9,256, and, 
after providing for the outstanding claims, there was transferred 
to profit and loss account a comparatively small sum of £986. 
During the past year the directors had been drastically revising 
this business. 

Coming now to the general account, which was mainly com- 
posed of business in the United States of America, the premiums 
amounted to £4,327,560, an increase of £184,067 over the pre- 
vious year’s figures, and, after providing for the losses and the 
unearned reserve, there was carried a debit of £227,082 to profit 
and loss account. The loss arose from the fact that for work- 
men’s compensation insurance inadequate rates, based on the 
abnormal conditions of 1918-20, had prevailed in the United 
States for the last three years, the full effect of which had only 
been felt during 1923. The fixing of these rates was not in the 
hands of the companies transacting the business, but was con- 
trolled by the insurance departments of the various States. A 
revision of rates had taken place in 1923, which was based upon 
experience more relative to the present situation, and new rates 
would become operative in practically all the States at various 
dates from January to July in the current year. They could, 
therefore, look forward with confidence to a considerable and 
increasing improvement in 1924, although they would not feel 
the full effect of the revision until 1925. Coming now to the 
profit and loss account, as a result of the various transfers to 
which he had referred, and after crediting the gross interest and 
charging the taxes and the provision for the dividend, they had 
taken from 'the genéral reserve £275,180 to balance the account. 
The general reserve, after meeting the present call upon it, stood 
at the substantial figure of £2,544,930. The investments 
amounted to £7,295,999. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ENGLAND’ 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster.) 
Call or write 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) ’Phone, Gerrard 3462. 


FURNITURE—Private Sale. 


By direction of the Receiver, the remaining portion of goods must 
be disposed ot, regardless of cost, manufactured for West End Resi- 
dential Club, through financial difficulties. These ls have never 
been used, in perfect dition, wareh d over four years, to be 
sold at half original cost. Manufactured from guaranteed timber. 
Goods purchased can remain stored free; any items separated. Below 
are a few of the lots :—Thirty-five loose-cushion beautifully upholstered 
easy chairs in tapestry, silk damask, and art linens, 39s. 6d. each; 
Chesterfield settees to match, four guineas each; 25 luxuriously up- 
holstered lounge easy chairs, covered real hide leather, all spring 
seats and backs, 10s. each; 25 Chesterfields to match, or 
cheap; 75 bedroom suites, waxed oak, mahogany, Sheraton, Jacobean, 
white enamel, etc., complete with wardrobes, £8 17s. 6d. to 350 
guineas; 20 solid mahogany bedsteads, full size, 23 7s. 6d. each; 
30 oak beds and springs, . 6d. each; dining tables, sideboards, 
oval mirrors, two pianos, also Humber Saloon Car, new condition, 
15.9 h.p., etc. We invite inspection of this gigantic collection. Goods 
packed for country free. On view. 


EDWARDES’ FURNITURE DEPOSITORIES 


35 to 37, Battersea-rise, Clapham Junction, S.W.11. Hours 9 a.m. 
to 7.30 p.m. Close Weds. 1 o’clock. Five minutes Clapham Common 
and Clapham Junction Stations, eight minutes Waterloo and Victoria 
Stations. "Buses 19, 37, 39, 49 pass door 


‘THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. (A.D. 1885). 
EXAMINATIONS. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next Examinations 
Ne Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following 
dates :— 
Preliminary Examination on May 5th and 6th. 
Intermediate Examination on May 7th and 8th. 
Final Examination on May 6th, 7th and 8th. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice 
to the undersigned on or before 3rd April, 1924. ; 
Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify 
as Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions 
as are applicable to men. 
BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL, 
50, GRESHAM STREET, A. A. GARRETT, 
Lonpox. E.C.2. Secretary. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!.”—Datty GRAPHIC. 


oO N D oO N ** A brilliant book.”—Tue Times. 


Particulariy 
AND By Sir £4. 7. COOK, KBE Sth Edition Revise 
ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London ever issued.''—Livgerpoot Dalry Pest. 


tiens, Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 
76 | VON AND CORNWALL. 


u iens. Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH ITALIAN RIVIERA. iW. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbeok to the Leading Hotels througheut the World. 
Li 1 Darlingt Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Boeksellers. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
NEXT MONDSY TUESDAY 
BETTY BALFOUR, 
supported by FRED GROVES in 
“ SQUIB’S HONEYMOON” 
REX DAVIS and EDNA BEST in 
“A COUPLE OF DOWN & OUTS” 
LARRY SEMON in 
“LIGHTNING LOVE,” etc., 
Interest Film—Sentinels of the Sea. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
GLORIA SWANSON, 
supported by CONRAD NAGEL and JUNE ELVIDGE in 


“THE IMPOSSIBLE MRS. BELLEW” 


MR. and MRS. CARTER DE HAVEN in 
“THEIR FIRST VACATION” 


JERROLD ROBERTSHAW in “FINISHED” 
Nature Study—The Jackdaw. 
FELIX, THE CAT, in his latest, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s 

Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Wheatley’s Pepys’s Diary, 

8 vols., £2 15s.; Post Office London Directory with Co. 
Suburbs, 1923, 27s. 6d.; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 
vols., nice set, £3; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, best edition, 2 
vols., 1730, rare, £9 9s.; Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 
£3 3s.; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. 
Stevenson’s Works, ‘“‘ Vailima,’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; Hart- 
land’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 30s.; Maeterlinck’s The 
Blue Bird, illustrated by Robinson, 30s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., 
fine lot, £30; Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads, illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s. ; 
Morris, Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s 
Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 
30s.; Troja, Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s 
Troy, 1884, 30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 
1917, 21s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; George 
Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols., 
£6 offered. Epwarp Baxker’s Grear Booxsuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


1.45 to 10.30. 


1.45 to 10.30. 


Hotel 


WITZERLAND. Narcissus Country. Sunny, sheltered 

spring resort. Beautifully situated property. Overlooking 

Lake Geneva and Alps. Tennis. Central. Excellent chef. 
Also Furnished Flats, with or without board. Photos. Hotel- 
Pension Richemont, St. Léger-sur-Vevey. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust) n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospec:us on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the posts of TWO ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURERS in the Department of French. 
Stipend £300. 

Applicants should send statements of their qualifications, to- 
gether with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
not later than April 24th, to the Internal Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

The successful candidates will be expected to commence their 
duties on 29th September, 1924. 


P O and BRITISH INDIA. Co.’s 


Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Leadenhall St. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES #@ CO., 122, Leadenhall London, E.0. 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 


Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


_ PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W. ¢ 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
other Bowel Complaints. : 


with over 70 yrs. tation 


s ask for a 


Alwa 
“Dr. BROWNE.” 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


An Owner’s Appreciation 
of his 40/50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


‘I HAVE now completed over 100,000 miles in your car..... 
I have never had the least engine trouble or mechanical breakage 
of any kind, and the car runs as well as ever.” 


Rererencs No. 669 


The original letter may be seen on application 


ROLLS - ROYCE LTD 


14°15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telegrams : Rolhead, Piccy, London. Telephone : Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 


To enhance the joys of solitude there 
is nothing better than a well-tried 
pipe filled with fragrant Three Nuns. 
This is a tobacco on which you can 
always rely, for the perfect blending 
of its curiously cut circlets ensures 
uniformity of coolness and flavour, 
without a particle of dust or waste. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 40z. - - Tins—4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 


Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., 36 St, Andrew 
Square, Glasgow. 


\ 
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Printed for the Proprietors, Tus Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Herszrt Reiacu, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; Saturday, March 22, 1924. 
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